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PREFACE. 



The present intercourse between G-reat Britain and 
Australia is on such an erfcensive scale, and the 
question of emigration so interesting to many of 
our countrymen, that a publication, tending to give 
true information of the climate, mortality, re- 
sources, and prospects of one of the Australian 
Colonies, must possess some interest to the British 
public. 

The object of the writer of the following sketches 
is two-fold : — ^in the first place, to give a dissection 
of the manners and customs of our antipodal friends, 
and also to impart practical information to the va- 
rious classes of society, without being compiled in 
the dry manner generally found in books professing 
to be guides to emigrants ; where the interested in- 
quirer often finds every information except what 
he wants ; and also obtains deceptive ideas, re- 
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specting the climate, scenery, and magnificent re^ 
sources of the country described. 

V 

t 

A residence of five years, from 1856 to 1861, in 
South Australia, has given the Author every op- 
portunity of testing the effects of the climate ; 
hearing the revelations of the colonists, and in- 
quiring into the history and resources of the co- 
lony. Amongst the number of compilations on the 
subject of Australia, some have been written by 
parties to uphold a class interest, and others have 
been composed on the principle of imagination, by 
persons whose talents are best developed by describ- 
ing places they have never seen, and retailing facts 
they have never investigated. 

The writer of the present volume is happy to say 
he has ^no class interests to support, or selfish ob* 
jects to assert in publishing ; and he has expressed 
his disinterested views on South Australia and all 
the facts he has brought forward are taken from 
the highest authorities the colony can produce. 

I think it may not be out of place to mention, 
that I was offered some time before leaving South 
Australia, strong inducements to write a history of 
that virtuous territory which should be palatable to 
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certain classes of a small commanity ; but as I had 
no high opinion of either the colony or the principles 
on which it was founded, or its subsequent career, 
I could not be the partisan, at any price, of a lo- 
cality which I could not conscientiously recommend 
as a suitable field of emigration for any class of my 
fellow-country-men. 

I wish to add, that after travelling over many 
countries I visited South Australia in 1856, and not 
knowing the nature of the climate at that period, 
I entered into business obligations for a consider- 
able term, which induced me to remain in the colony 
much longer than I intended, after experiencing the 
pleasure of being half sujffocated by its salubrious 
climate ; and therefore I have to explain that I do 
not write in the spirit of a disappointed emigrant, 
but as one who has calmly inquired into all parti- 
culars connected with South Australia, without 
being the victim of its commercial depression or 
unfortunate speculations of any kind whatever. 

In conclusion, I take this opportunity to remem- 
ber the following friends, who have exercised to- 
wards me urbanity in business and other avo- 
cations, and sympathy in social life, and I wish 
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to express my best wishes for their welfare: — 
Mr. S. Alleu^, Secretary to the Albion Building 
Society, Adelaide ; Mrs. J. M. Bell, Lady Super- 
intendent of the Adelaide Institution for the Edu- 
cation of Young Ladies ; Mr. J. M. Bell, Adelaide ; 
Eev. W. Bbown ; Mr. John Emeksoit, Solicitor, 
Adelaide; Messrs. English & Buown, Builders, 
Adelaide; Dr. H. Esau, Woodside; Rev. John 
Gabdnee and Family, Adelaide; Mrs. GtILBEBT, 
North Terrace; Mr. John Hatchett, Solicitor, 
Adelaide ; Mr. C. Schilling, Land Agent, Ade- 
laide ; Mr. J. ScHOMBUEGH, Adelaide ; Mr. Geobge 
SowABD and Family, Adelaide ; Mr. John Whin- 
ham, North Adelaide Grammar School ; Mrs. 
Whinham and Family. 



33, Qiuiyaide, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
January y 1862. 
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CHAPTER I. 

BHOET DESCEIPTION AND HISTOBT OP THE 

COLONY. 

No fatmre tyro in history will lack a snggestive and brilliant date of 
the minority of South Australia. It will stand amidst the das- 
zling chronicles of the first twenty years of the reign of Victoria 
Alexandrina. We meet to celebrate the majority of our colony. 
As a child, South Australia attracted more than ordinary notice. 
It could never be called feeble, or dull, or idle. It always had 
viTadty, energy, and confidence quite equal to its years. Some 
said It was pert and noisy, others called it forward and boastftil. 
But all this was nothing but its natural life, and vigor, and buoy- 
ancy, which developed and grew up into the spirit and robustness 
and self-reliance of strong and noble manhood. If any think they 
can point to childish follies and youthful indiscretions, we can 
remind them that there came also seasons of chiding and disci- 
pline, of reflection and repentance : and that as the result, with- 
out any loss of animation or action, there is quite as much manly 
solidity and dignity as the severest censor could look for at the 
age of twenty-one. — Extracts from the speech of the President of 
the Legislative Council on the celebration of the majority of 
South Australia, December 28th, 1857. 

South Austealia is a large portion of the South 
West Division of New Holland or Australia, ad- 
joining the colonies of Victoria and New South 
Wales, and is supposed to contain about 300,000 
square miles in superficial extent, and 200,000,000 
acres, and consequently is considerably more than 
twice the size of Grreat Britain and Ireland. 

In future chapters I shall enter into details upo|^ 
the physical peculiarities, climate, and other topics 
connected with the colony, and now proceed to give 
a short account of its foundation, development, and 
progress. 

A 



About thirty years ago the idea of starting a new 
colony occurred to some gentlemen, and an asso- 
ciation was formed for carrying out the project, 
principally on the views illustrated by Mr. E. Q-. 
Wakefield in his writings on a new mode of coloni- 
zation ; and as these colonizing canons consisted of 
specious and ingenious theories extremely palatable 
to capitalists, they were eagerly embraced by the 
promoters of the scheme, and in 1834 an Act was 
obtained for founding a colony, and in the year 1836 
it was regularly established. 

The principles and theories on which a supposed 
model colony was founded having been utterly ex- 
ploded and their fallacy shown by experience, I will 
detail them and relate their practical result. The 
first principle was to sell land in England to intend- 
ing colonists at so high a price that labourers should 
not be able for a few years to purchase land, and 
so as to make them work for wages in order to 
enable society to remain concentrated, and the re- 
lations between Employers and Employed to be the 
same as in Europe ; or, in his own words, '* There 
is but one object in a price, and about that there 
can be no mistake. The sole object of a price is to 
prevent labourers from becoming landowners too 
soon ; the price must be sufficient for that one pur- 
pose and no other." This fixed or sufficient price 
for land was to be devoted to exporting labouring 
emigrants. It was proposed to transplant not peo- 
ple merely but society, for every capitalist going to 
the colony would know that his want of labour was 
cure to be supplied. South Australia would be the 
first colony combining plenty of labour with plenty 
of land. It was also a material part of Mr. Wake- 
field's plan that a very large number of perBonn 
should go out at the same time, as in colonization 



as in war, it is always wise to operate with masses 
By a series of petty expeditions, the social force of 
the colony would be divided. Experience has proved 
that every one of these colonizing principles is ut- 
terly false and impracticable. A high price of land 
will not give and never has afforded in any other 
colony a supply of labour at European or moderate 
rates, nor preserve the ranks of society, nor division 
of labour. Great numbers of colonists landing on 
the shores of a new colony greatly increase the cost 
and labour of colonization. The colonization of our 
most prosperous colony, Port Philip or Victoria, 
proves that the shepherds and a few sheep went 
first, and the live stock was always in advance of 
the colonists. The new colony had also to be self- 
supporting, and no assistance was to be asked for, 
or received from the mother country, and that the 
new settlement should bear all its own charges and 
have the principal management of its own affairs. 
A Commission was appointed to manage the sales of 
the Colonial lands, and to conduct the selection and 
despatch of Emigrants — as these matters were not 
to be interfered with by Government. A Colonial 
Agent for the Commissioners was also appointed 
under the title of Resident Commissioner. The 
Commissioners had power to raise on bond a certain 
sum to defray the necessary expences of the colony, 
which was to be held as a debt on the colony, se- 
cured on the lands, and the interest to be paid out 
of the Colonial Revenue. A South Australian Com- 
pany was also formed to purchase land and carry 
out other Colonial speculations. As soon as the 
promoters received the sanction of the British Le- 
gislature the scene of their future operations was de- 
clared a British Colony — Sk Governor appointed, and 
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a surveyor and assistants to explore the country, 
and fix on a site for the capital. 

Before the Surveyor could fix on the site where 
Adelaide now stands, and months previous to the 
arrival of the Governor, the enthusiastic Commis- 
sioners and South Australian Company had poured 
in a number of emigrants, who finding no land sur- 
veyed were rather embarassed, and some settled on 
Kangaroo Island, where the South Australian Com- 
pany had founded an establishment, and others 
pitched their tents on the sea coast until their su- 
periors did something in the way of surveying the 
land. When Colonel Light fixed on the site of 
Adelaide, most of the emigrants renioved there, but 
as the lands were not laid out, and no one knew 
what spot was to fall to his lot, the emigrants -were 
under the necessity of forming another encampment 
on the banks of the semi-stagnant River Torrens, 
called after the name of the gentleman who was at 
the head. of the Commissioners in London. — On the 
28th of December, 1836, the Governor proclaimed 
the foundation of the Colony. The survey of the 
town lands was not completed until March, 1837, 
and in the interim other ships had arrived with 
emigrants. As soon as the emigrants were in a po- 
sition to remove into the city (as it was called) they 
did so, and the surveyors went to the country to 
proceed with the rural surveys. From this period 
commenced the season of perpetual squabbles be- 
tween the Surveyors-Governor and Resident Com- 
missioner — Government officials and colonists. In 
consequence the first selection of country land was 
not made until May, 1838, nearly two years after 
the first body of colonists had arrived in the 
province. It is not surprising that a bad feeling 
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should spring up between the Governor and Besi- 
dent Commissioner, owing to the peculiar principles 
propounded by the mouth-pieces of the new settle- 
ment, The Governor was, of course, chief ruler, but 
the Resident Commissioner had the sole manage- 
ment of the sales of land, the only source whence 
money was forthcoming, while the Gt)vemment 
was without money even to pay the salaries of its 
officers. 

There were no revenues — ^the English Govern- 
ment could not be asked for money, and the Colonial 
Treasury was an eminently national institution — as 
its coffers were full of emptiness. Taxes were im- 
posed on various articles to raise funds, but the re- 
venue derived was so small that the Government 
still continued in arrears with its salaries. In this 
crisis there was universal disorder. The emigrants 
were exasperated because they could get no land — 
one party declared for the Governor, and another 
for the Resident Commissioner. Government offi- 
cials were divided amongst themselves, and rendered 
desperate by getting no salaries, two of the prin- 
cipal functionaries, probably additionally heated by 
the hot climate and deleterious liquors, had actually 
a pugilistic encounter in the main street of the vil- 
lage, to the great delight of some of the early set- 
tlers, who liked to see the moral views of some of 
the early promoters of the colony practically de- 
veloped. This agreeable state of things at length 
reached the ears of the Home Commissioners, and 
the English Government thought it expedient to 
remove ])oth the Governor and the Resident Com- 
missioner, and for the future combined the two 
offices in one person, and gave Colonel Gawler the 
appomtment, and changed the fundamental princi- 
ple on which the colony was founded, by giving the 



new Governor power to borrow from the Land Fund 
such sums as might be necessary to carry on the 
Government, to be repaid by the Colony when it 
could afford it. Colonel Gawler landed in October, 
1838. This gentleman, by decisive measures, suc- 
ceeded in calming the confusion in the colony, and 
introducing a better state of things. Col. Gawler 
having extensive views on advancing a model colony, 
set on foot many improvements which he thought 
required for a rising settlement. He built a Go- 
vernment House, and a large gaol and other build- 
ings, and works of various kinds. This kept a large 
amount of capital constantly floating in the colony, 
and gave employment to numbers of emigrants, but 
the result was, as large sums of money were ex- 
pended in carrying out these works raised by bills 
on the Commissioners, under the authority to bor- 
row given by Parliament, that the whole of the 
funds in their hands were exhausted, and bills stiU 
pouring in upon them, they were compelled to dis- 
honour them, until they should lay the matter be- 
fore Government ; in other words. South Australia 
was in a position of bankruptcy. The merchants 
had purchased the Government paper to a large 
amount, as remittances to their correspondents in 
England, and the checks thus given to mercantile 
transactions acted injuriously not only on the mer- 
chants and dealers, but on the colonists generally, 
and ultimately ^universal distress ensued amongst 
all classes. 

At and before this time many monied emigrants 
who had been seduced from England, opened their 
eyes at the delusion, and the arrival of capitalists 
entirely ceased. The fact had been that many gen- 
tlemen who had purchased land in England and 
emigrated. with capital, had literally been keeping 



the majority of the people, by sending out their 
money to the neighbouring colonies for sheep, cat- 
tle, and provisions. At one period the colonists 
were threatened with absolute famine, if the acci- 
dental arrival of cattle overland had not averted it. 
The British Government immediately recalled Co- 
lonel Gawler, when the affairs were represented to 
them, and found it necessary to advance no less a 
sum than £165,000 towards the liquidation of the 
bills drawn by him on the Commissioners over and 
above all the funds which had been in their hands. 
Captain George Grey was then appointed, and ar- 
rived in May, 1841 ; and his instructions were of a 
very distinct nature, as it had become evident that 
the principle of self-support was impracticable, and 
accordingly an Act was passed throwing the prin- 
ciple on which South Australia was originally 
founded entirely overboard, and establishing a co- 
lony on something like the same footing as other 
British settlements. The principle of devoting the 
whole of the Land Fund to the objects of emigration 
was also abandoned and fixed at one-half. 

Thus, in 1842, the total debts of a colony which 
it was to have been an illustration of self-supporting 
colonization, were £400,000, besides the large capital 
sunk and lost by unfortunate and enterprizing colo- 
nists, and all the fine fictions about concentration, 
hired labour price, and balance of capital and labour, 
and the relations between the Employers and Em- 
ployed, were remembered by " curses, not loud but 
deep," by unhappy people brought to poverty by 
the delusion. A third of the cottages in Adelaide 
were totally deserted that year, and an extraordi- 
nary number of writs passed through the SherifiTs 
Court, and owners of hundreds of acres of land had 
to work their way home before the mast. If it had 
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not been for the liberality of the British Govern- 
ment, the probability is that South Australia would 
have been entirely prostrated at this crisis, much to 
the satisfaction of many victims of that period, who 
could have fervently echoed the quaint remarks of 
an old traveller on Holland, if applied to South 
Australia, as " An oglie countrye, rasyshed from ye 
see, and which had moche better remained therein.'* 

The British Government made the loan of 
£155,000 a grant, and also granted a further sum 
of £59,000 to provide for drafts of the late and 
present Governor, and to defray the expences of the 
Colonial Government during 1842. From this 
time until 1845 the colony might be said to vege- 
tate and not to exist, and the accidental discovery 
of a copper mine turned the scale in favour of the 
colony and prevented premature decease, or bringing 
it to an utter state of poverty and probable aban- 
donment. From this period until the discovery of 
the Victorian gold fields the colony pursued a quiet 
and monotonous existence, which was not improved 
by the disappearance for a time of nearly all the 
male adult population in their anxiety to finger a 
little of their neighbour's cash ; and a wag suggested 
that a placard should be affixed to a pole on one 
side of Kangaroo Island, informing the wayfaring 
public that South Australia was to let. 

The return of many of the colonists with a little 
cash to join their families had the effect of causing 
temporary prosperity in the colony, until a deficient 
harvest in 1855 produced great distress, and the 
last vestige of the Wakefield system was compelled 
to be put a stop to in 1859 by the people almost 
unanimously insisting that emigrants should not be 
allowed to be imported from Great Britain by the 
aid of the Land Fund, to throng the ranks of the 
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unemployed then in the colony ; and if capitalists 
were stQl desirous of purchasing land at one pound 
an acre, the money should he spent in reproductive 
works, and giving employment at respectable wages 
to numbers who had nothing to do. It has been 
usual for some to descant on the moral views of 
some of the promoters of the colony, but it is a cu- 
rious fact in colonization, that if it had not been for 
the accidental discovery of a rich copper mine not 
contemplated by the founders, and even repudiated 
by some on moral grounds, many of these persons 
would have lost all they ventured in the colony, 
and some who now possess thousands of acres, may 
consider themselves as accidentally rich men, in- 
stead of attributing their prosperity to their own 
sagacity and wisdom. It must not be very consol- 
ing to those delinquents who have caused others to 
emigrate by enthusiastically encouraging specious 
theories, and even disseminating one-sided informa- 
tion far their own selfish ends, and then stopping 
out of the colony until the storm and distress blew 
over, to contemplate the number of respectable and 
wealthy people who have been cajoled by them and 
their agents to expend their capital, and lost it on 
account of the erroneous fundamental principles and 
early mismanagement of the colony ; and even at 
the present time, with a territory of 300,000 square 
miles, and, according to their own account, posses- 
sing "magnificent resources," the colony is not 
capable for some mysterious reason, perhaps known 
to its legislators, of keeping a population in round 
numbers of 127,000 in comparative comfort and 
prosperity, as I shall be prepared to prove in the 
coutse of future chapters. 



CHAPTER II. 

CLIMATE. 

This is most delightfiil ; and the emigrant, on breathing it, feels as if 
a load had been taken of his shoulders and mind ; his spirits beoome 
buoyant, and eheerfolness urges him onward on his duties. 

Emigrant's Gkiide to Australia. 

It is unfortunate that the important suhject of 
climate is too ofben overlooked by intending emi- 
grants, as they are too apt to believe the hyperbolical 
expressions of interested canvassers for the colonies 
in crediting the expressions of magnificent, splendid, 
and exhilarating, which I have frequently read as 
applied to the Australian colonies in general. A 
committee of the House of Commons was appointed 
about twenty years ago to enquire into the state 
and prospects of South Australia, and whilst pages 
and pages of the report are filled with the repHes of 
interested and monied land speculators, I observed 
on looking over the index, that only half a page was 
devoted to the question of climate, and the only 
person who stated anything about it was a doctor 
who had been only a short time in the colony, and 
did not intend to return to it, and who informed a 
distinguished member of the committee (Mr. Glad- 
stone I believe) in reply to his query respecting the 
salubrity of a South Australian summer night that 
the thermometer had risen to 105^ in the night 
during the prevalence of a hot wind. Very few 
persons have either the inclination or opportunity 
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to read parliamentary reports, and consequently the 
unsuspecting emigrant to the colonies has only a 
small chance ofobtaining a truthful account of what 
will have a material effect on himself and family, 
and the reflecting and educated man will consider 
whether the accidental and very dubious chance of 
gain will compensate for the struggle of life necessary 
to obtain it, with the unplesant contingency of being 
half stifled or baked in the pursuit. The amusing 
effirontery of persons hired for the purpose or con- 
nected with the press, in expatiating on the delights 
of their adopted home, and the perpetual invitation 
for all benighted people to come and settle in " our 
colony " is most characteristic. Moses & Son, and 
other eminent firms in the same line of modest 
merit, are not more assiduous than the press in con- 
stantly recommending their shop as the most suitable 
for all classes of emigrants, and their perpetual cry 
for an increase to the population shows a transparent 
. commercial zeal for an extension of its limited num- 
ber of readers and subscribers. Of course South 
Australia arrogates to itself the four seasons peculiar 
to temperate climes, but, as for a reality, these terms 
may be considered as rather vague and figurative, 
for the two seasons. Spring and Autumn, can be 
poetically imagined to have taken flight, and even 
if poor Thompson had been bom in ** Our Village " 
his muse would have been prostrate, and probably 
the soaring influence of genius could not have meta- 
morphosed the South Australian Spring into — 

** Come gentle Spring ! ethereal mildness come." 

accompanied by a gentle flow of dust and hot winds 
and their attending satellites in the shape of innu- 
merable flies and vermin to hail the approach of the 
baking season. Some have divided the seasons into 
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the wet and the dry, but there are liable to excep- 
tions, for in this eccentric climate the drought in 
my experience of five years, once lasted nine months, 
and during the last £ye years the farmers on the 
plains have not had what they term a regular wet 
winter. Before entering into details of the ther- 
mometrical range taken by two scientific authorities 
in Adelaide, I shall give the general effects of heat 
in the latitude of South Australia estimated by a 
gentleman of intelligence, and communicated to the 
colonial papers, which was considered as a fair cri- 
terion of the physical effects of heat. 

Above Zero 50° Cold. 

55® Pleasantly fresh and bracing. 

65® Ageeably warm. 

75° Hot, but without hot wind — 

quite healthful. 
85° Rather unpleasantly hot. 
95° Intensely hot. 
100° A struggle for life. 

According to the observations of Mr. Kingston 
(who has taken notes for twenty years and is the 
first authority in the colony in respect to the climate) 
and Mr. C. Todd, Superintendent of Telegraphs in 
the colony, it appears that in the year 1858 there 
were fifty-eight days when the themometer ranged 
above 90° in the shade, and in the year 1859 fifty- 
two days, and consequently for nearly two months 
out of the twelve or a sixth part of the year, the 
unfortunate inhabitants of Adelaide are subject to a 
climate characterized as being intensely hot, and a 
struggle for life to endure it. 

The following are the statistics relative to the 
months of January for the three years 1858, 1859, 
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and 1860, issued by the Colonial Government Autho- 
rity- 



Mean of highest day temperature.... 
Mean of lowest night temperature... 

Mean temperature of the month 

Highest temperature during month 
Lowest do. do. 
Eange in the month 

Number of days in which tem- ") 
perature exceeded 90® j 

Number of days in which tem- ^ 
perature exceeded ]00° > 



1858. 


1859. 


938 


89-2 


65-7 


65-5 


79-8 


75-5 


116-3 


110-5 


530 


46-7 


63-3 


63-8 


Days. 


Days. 


18 


10 


12 


8 



1860. 
96-3 
64-6 
80-5 

113-7 
510 
62-7 

Days. 

18 
11 



Days on which the temperature of the air ex- 
ceeded 90° in the month of January, in the years 
1858, 1859 and 1860— 



Day of 

Montii. 

Jan. 

1 ... 


1868. 
Maximum 
Temperature. 

96-8 


Day of 

Month. 

Jan. 

1 ... 


1859. 

Maximum 

Temperature. 

1040 


Day of 

Month. 
Jan. 

1 ... 


1860. 
Moxiqium 
Temperature. 

100-5 


3 ... 


97-8 


3 ... 


92-8 


2 ... 


100-4 
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GENERAL BEMABKS. 

The month of January, 1860 will no doubt be 
long remembered for its intense heat, closely assi- 
milating in this respect with the corresponding 
month in 1858, when a still higher temperature was 
attained. In each the temperature rose above 90* 
on 18 days, and above 100® in 1858 on 12 days, 
, and on 11 days in 1860. The mean temperature 
of the month was only 0*7 in excess of 1858, 
and 7*8 and 5*0 in excess of 1857 and 1858 re- 
spectively. As compared with January, 1868 ; the 
days on the average were hotter ; the mean of the 
highest day temperatures being 2 5 higher, and 
the nights cooler, the mean of the lowest night 
temperatures being 1*4 lower. 

The highest temperature in January, in each of 
the three last years, has somewhat curiously occurred 
about the same part of the month viz : 116*3 on 
the 26th in 1858 ; 1105 on the 24th, in 1859 ; 
and 113-7 on the 21st and 22nd in the vear 1860. 

It will readily be seen from these official tables 
and remarks that continuous hot weather is not 
exceptional but an annual infliction in South Aus- 
tralia, and I have given the details of one month's 
temperature for three years to prove that the blast 
furnace system is a perpetual visitant on the shores 
of South Australia, and the records of the other 
months carry out the same views of extreme range 
of temperature and extraordinary transitions in the 
course of only twenty-four hours. The greatest' 
daily range observed amounted to 48** ; however 
incredible this may appear, and not to be realized 
by the English public, which can be illustrated by 
supposing one morning you perspire under a hot 
sun, the thermometer at 80® in the shade and by 
the next you saw the thermometer down to 32® 
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the freezing point. The thermometer has ranged 
above 90^ in the shade in October and from that 
period at intervals to the month of May so that 
only four months out of the twelve are exempt from 
having occasional heat greater than that experienced 
in England on a hot day in July. 



CHAPTER III. 

A FINE DAT AT THE ANTIPODES. 

It iB actually a luxorj to breathe the air at this season of the 
year. — Writer on South Australia, 

On Saturday, the 21st January, 1860, the colony 
experienced a day of heat, dust, and hot winds per- 
haps unequalled in intensity in the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant. On this day the thermometer 
reached the highest point known in South Austra- 
lia, and, I believe, the highest range of natural heat 
ever observed hy any traveller in the known world. 
During the whole day the fiery blast swept on and 
continued until the following day, when the ther- 
mometer fell and rain ensued, and the atmosphere 
cooled down a little, while the earth literally 
steamed for hours with evaporation. The highest 
authenticated range in Adelaide was 117^° in the 
shade at Mr. Muirhead's shop in King William 
Street, and 158** in the sun ; whilst at Gawler 
Town (27 miles North of Adelaide) the glass 
reached 123** in the shade, and 168® in the sun, 
about the region where spirits are supposed to boil 
by scientific authorities. At the Observer news- 
paper office, imagined to be from obvious reasons 
one of the coolest localities in the colony, in a well- 
shaded locality according to their own account, the 
range was 112^° at 2 o'clock. My thermometer 
at Norwood, about two miles from Adelaide, stood 
at 116° in the shade, at 3 o'clock on Saturday, 
and at 107® in the shade, at 10 a.m. on Sunday 
morning. Imagine the feelings of any individual 
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under the infliction of this interesting process of 
cookery, called "slow baking." Those who have 
been prone to groan at the heat of even an excep- 
tional English or Continental summer, and declare 
life a burthen, and recline languidly on sofas with 
the comforts and amenities of social and civilized 
life, transport yourselves in imagination to South 
Australia, and realize if you can a climate with a 
range of thermometer about 30** in the shade 
higher than you are liable to be exposed to in Eng- 
land, and this extraordinary heat accompanied by a 
hurricane of hot sand, dust, and small stones. — 
The following table of interesting circumstances in 
the range of temperature is extracted from Profes- 
sor Grraham's Chemistry, and was forwai'ded by a 
gentleman (Mr. John A. Bruce) of Kooringa to 
the Adelaide papers, commenting on the fact that 
the heat of Saturday was greater in Adelaide than 
the greatest natural heat hitherto observed. 

Fahsbithbit. Tablb. 

-h 32 Ice melts. 

50" 7 Mean temperature of London. 
81*5 Mean temperature of the Equator. 
98*0 Heat of the human blood. 
117*3 Highest natural temperature ob- 
served. Hot wind in Upper 
Egypt (Burckhardt). 
176-94 Alcohol boils. 
2120 Water boils; and 
1175 Heat observed in Adelaide, South 

Australia; and 
123*0 Heat observed in Gawler Town, 
South Australia, being nearly 6® 
higher than the greatest natural 
heat hitherto observed in the 
world by any traveller. 

B 
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The following extracts are taken verbatim from 
the Adelaide Observer, to prove to my readers that 
I do not exaggerate the effects of heat in the colony, 
and to give them a specimen which the panegyrists, 
of a magnificent climate are compelled, through 
common decency, to insert, although rather disas- 
trous to their general superlative expressions relative 
to the "fair and fertile province." These extracts 
will certainly not err on the side of exaggerating the 
dark side of the colony. 

THE LATE HEAT. 

" The effects of the heat of Saturday and Sunday 
last have been most disastrous to garden produce. 
In many directions the plums and apples have been 
completely roasted, the cucumbers and marrows 
have been irreparably scorched, and the grapes have 
been shrivelled to something like currants. In a 
vineyard not far from Gawler, but elevated some 
five hundred feet above the sea level, quite half the 
grapes, which were perfectly green on the Thursday, 
on Sunday evening were thoroughly brown and 
withered, fit only for pig food while the leaves had 
become as sear as in the depth of autumn. It has 
been the same, we learn, in many a garden in and 
near town, where the trees and vines were at all 
exposed to the immediate action of the hot-air blast 
which swept the colony the day in question. This 
will, it is feared, tell very seriously upon the pros- 
pects of our Vignerons for the vintage of I860.*' 

THE LATE HEAT AUTD THE GABDENS. 

" From almost every quarter accounts reach us of 
the great injury sustained by the gardens of the 
colony, both hiU and plain, through the hot winds 
of Saturday and Sunday last. That the fruits on 
the plains would suffer was nothing more than what 
every one expected, and is certainly what every one 
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having a garden on the plains has seen hy this time 
to have heen the ease. The apples bi ought from 
Kensington by Mr. Filgate, and exhibited in Mr. 
Muirhead's window, are only a specimen over which 
the motto might be written, " Ex uno disce omnes." 

But gardens of high elevation, and well secured 
by hills and plantations, are precisely in the same 
infelicitous predicament. 

Mr. McEwin of Glen Osmond, who generally 
shows as fine apples as any gentleman in the colony, 
and whose garden is as favourably circumstanced to 
escape the withering force of the heat, informs us 
that ^alf his apple crop is spoiled. Apples of a 
pound weight are so scorched and roasted as to be 
fit for nothing but pig food, and the leaves of the 
trees are as dry and black as if a fire had passed 
over them. His grapes are injured in an almost 
equal degree. We believe the same disastrous 
effects have been experienced in the garden at 
Highercombe, and in almost all the gardens in the 
hills, however favourably situated." 

It has been a matter of debate where the hot 
winds come from, but this subject does not interest 
many of the colonists, who know unfortunately too 
well of their existence, and have little comfort in 
studying their origin. 

Some disinterested describers of South Australia 
have stated these winds are only a partial infliction 
and blow about ten days in the year. I have my- 
self kept a meteorological register and noted down 
the prevailing winds, and foimd that these siroccos 
blew sixty times in one year, which perhaps is only 
a partial infliction to some, being only a sixth part 
of it. These winds blow in winter as well as in 
summer ; in the former case the blast is not hot, 
but has the influence of spoiling what might be 
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otherwise fresh air. The peculiar merits of the 
climate may be concisely summed up as follows : — 
Intense heat in summer, often accompanied by 
hurricanes of sand and small stones — and dust, so 
opaque that colonists have lost themselves for some 
time only a few hundred yards from their dwellings. 
After a fiery sirocco a little rain, which gives you a 
kind of vapour bath from the exhalations of earth 
baked to the utmost extremity. Little rain when 
actually required — and a deluge when not desired, 
with extraordinary transitions of temperature at all 
seasons, will comprise a few of the striking pheno- 
mena of a climate which has been modestly described 
to be far surpasssing France — superior to Italy 
tvithout its sirocco — and, lastly, by an Irishman, who 
is reported to have stated, that it was one consola- 
tion, that at least the climate of Paradise seemed 
to have survived the fall in South Australia. 



CHAPTER IV. 

PLEASTJBES INCIDENTAL TO A FINE CLIMATE. 

Tbopical Delights. — ^Insects are tlie curse of tropical climateR. 
FlieB get entry into your mouth, into your eyes, into your nose ; 
you eat flies, drink flies, and breathe flies. Lizards, cockroaches 
and snakes get into your bed ; ants eat up the books : scorpions 
sting you on the foot. Everything bites, stings, or bruises. An 
insect with eleven legs is swimming in your tea-cup ; a nondescript 
with nine wings is struggling in the small beer, or caterpillar, 
with several dozen eyes in his belly, is hastening over your bread 
and butter. All this reconciles us to our dews, fogs, vapours and 
drizzle — to our apothecaries rushing about with gargles and 
tinctures — to our old British constitutional coughs, sore throats, 
and swelled faces. — Sev. Sydney Smith. 

Amongst the pleasures incidental to a fine cli- 
mate, must be classed, in the first rank, the myriads 
of mosquitoes which infest the habitations of the 
colonists, and prey unmercifully on those who have 
got any blood remaining worthy of their critical 
attention. It is difficult for persons who have not 
had the advantage of living in a place where the 
climate is supposed to resemble that of Paradise, 
and who have led a miserable life in a temperate 
clime, to imagine the indefatigable pursuits of these 
predatory insects, when you retire entirely exhausted 
to your feverish couch in the vain endeavour of 
getting a little sleep after the conflicts of weariness, 
suffocation, and dulness generally experienced during 
a summer's evening in Adelaide. If you are a re- 
cent arrival, and possessing anything like pure blood 
and in good condition after a sea voyage, you have 
the pleasing alternative of relapsing into a genial 
state of partial suffocation under the coverlet, or 
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being bitten to such a degree that in the morning 
it is probable your nearest relative might make an 
error of disputed identity. These interesting in- 
sects are particularly partial to infants and juveniles, 
as they offer less resistance to their sanguinary in- 
dentations, and it is perfectly ludicrous to see a 
child ornamented in a manner that an aggravated 
case of measles is a trifle to it, as in combination with 
the biting embellishments, small swellings accom- 
pany them in proportion. In addition to their 
blood-sucking propensities, these insects add insult 
to injury before the attack, by humming about your 
ears in a dreary style of melody, evidently meditating 
an attack on some part of your person, where it is 
most vulnerable and consistent with their own safety, 
and previous to the final pluns^e they eive a hum 
sign&cant of pleasure, an/poulce upL^ou, and in 
spite of your dexterity, it is probable that blood 
will be sacrificed before the enemy escapes. In the 
morning you will see some of your friends gently 
slumbering on the walls in a state of utter repletion 
after the assiduous labours of the night, and, in 
spite of your just indignation, it is hardly advisable 
to immolate them on the spot as the effect is rather 
disgusting ; for, notwithstanding the small size of 
the insects, it is astonishing the quantity of your 
blood they can contain, as I do not exaggerate when 
I state that I have seen the blood spurt from the 
insect when inflicting simimary chastisement, and 
bedaub the wall of the room. In this peculiar 
manner it may be considered that nearly all the 
colonists are involuntarily made to bleed for their 
adopted country. If this was only a partial inflic- 
tion, and lasted a short time, it might hardly be 
worth expatiating upon, but as these insects revel in 
ferocity and might during four months of summer, 
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and are prevalent about eight months out of the 
twelve, they are a too important and influential body 
to be passed over without a suitable tribute. There 
are some of the colonists, who are considered per- 
fectly acclimatized, and whose hides are impervious 
to the bites of these industrious creatures, but this 
does not refer to the majority who have not been 
favoured with so long a residence in the colony, 
and whose skins are not dried to the constituency 
of parchment, and whose bodies are not quite re- 
duced to the dryness of an Egyptian mummy. The 
next claimants to attention which I shall introduce 
are flies. Flies are generally a nuisance in most 
countries, but I ' have never seen them produced in 
such battalions as in South Australia. They are 
none of the common sort, but endowed with supe- 
rior colonial instincts, and seem, by their imremit- 
ting attentions, to be quite satisfied by an extension 
of the emigration system, and are particularly fond 
of new comers. The first and most disgusting kind 
is a large blow fly, which is extremely energetic 
at the commencement and end of summer. If you 
are not very circumspect in covering every eatable 
on the table, and guard your plate with the eye of 
Argus, the probability is that this disgusting insect 
will alight and deposit a small colony of live mag- 
gots on your plate. 

They also make such an unceasing din in your 
room that you are compelled to kill them in self- 
defence, although the operation, owing to the inter- 
nal vitality of these insects, is almost as repulsive as 
their presence. There are persons who have at first 
been sceptical that these flies can produce a ready 
made family at a moment's notice, but soon after ar- 
rival they have had ocular demonstration of the fact. 
The common flies also bite with an energy almost 
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equal to the mosquitoes, although they are not en- 
dowed with the same talent of drawing blood, but 
there seems to be a mutual and friendly compact be- 
tween them, for the flies torment you all day from sun- 
rise to sunset, and the mosquitoes all night. All these 
varieties of flies seem to luxuriate in a climate parti- 
cularly adapted to their constitutions. Dust, heat, 
and sand are admirable compounds for their deve- 
lopment. The next interesting species of vermin 
are ants of all kinds and variety of size. House- 
keepers have to use all th« arts of strategy and de- 
fence to keep the viand from the intruders. It has 
been lamented that the ant eater is so scarce in the 
world, for that animal would And in South Australia 
a magnificent harvest of vermin peculiarly adapted 
to its wants. The devastations caused by the white 
ant are almost incredible if not witnessed, and in my 
own case, I can unfortunately give personal expe- 
perience of the industrious habits of these insecUlS. 
In the suburbs of Adelaide, is a village called Nor- 
wood (in fact another square mile of imaginary 
streets and squares), in imitation of the Great Me- 
tropolis. In a fashionable locality, called the Sy- 
denham Head, I had the pleasure of renting a cot- 
tage, and I can assure my readers it was a most 
classic spot, having a parade on one side, intersected 
by another mile street of small cottages called the 
Beulah Road, with Kensington in the distance, not 
to forget the aristocratic Stepney on the north. One 
sultry evening, after lighting the candle in my sit- 
ting room, I was astonished by the almost imme- 
diate avalanche of vermin from all sides, so that in a 
few minutes they perfectly eclipsed the candle and 
I had to retreat. On summoning the landlord he 
comprehended the difficulty, and announced that the 
white ants were in the floor and had eaten through. 
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and that the furniture must be immediately re. 
moved, the floors taken up and replaced with cement. 
On removing the floor the scene was most curious. 
Some of the joists were entirely destroyed, and 
pieces were taken out almost resembling net-work, 
and the clusters of earth somewhat similar to the 
honeycomb, where the vermin secreted, were very 
extraordinary and the numbers incredibly great. 
Tie floor was nearly perforated under the part where 
a heavy piano was standing, and it was surprising 
tliat it had not fallen over and half annihilated 
tie unfortunate pianist who might have been play- 
iig at the time. It may readily be supposed that 
tie climate of South Australia is most salubrious 
f<r the growth, development, and agility of fleas. 
A more disgusting kind of relative is also predomi- 
nmt. As soon as the shades of evening fall, troops 
olcockroaches march from their retreats and favour 
ycir rooms with their compftny, and as the colonial 
cdtages are almost all of one^- story, you cannot 
k^p this disgusting kind of vermin out of your bed 
rams. The above are the most important house 
ccnforts. I now proceed to mention a few of the 
nial delights. At certain seasons the locusts are 
so^umerous that it excites a feeling approaching 
ai^isement to cross the arid common surrounding 
Acilaide (dignified by the name of Park Lands), 
ani witness the comical gyrations and nimbleness 
in he art of saltation which they possess. They 
arepf a very large size — larger than an English 
grai^hopper, and fly against your face with force 
eno^h to make a sensation of pain. It is prudent 
for Ju not to open your mouth without the pro- 
tects of a handkerchief, for our nimble friends will 
procbly make your mouth a butt, and leap in much 
to tfe detriment of your notions of propriety and 
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comfort. If you viait the country and try to ob- 
tain a little fresh air and retirement, you may, per- 
haps, take a walk in the "Bush" to enjoy the 
sounds of "nature's sweet minstrelsy." Happy 
is the emigrant (who intends to make South Aus- 
tralia his permanent home) who is not gifbed with 
a musical ear and a fine perception of sound. Tlie 
chatter of noisy parrots and cockatoos which, appa*- 
rently, on seeing a stranger, seem determined ^o 
give him an additional amount of harmony, aid 
invite their friends to a musical re-\mion, enough to 
give you an incipient headache. Another ds- 
tinguished bird, peculiar, I believe, to Australii; 
and, on account of its purity of note and harmoiy 
of cadence, appropriately called the " Laughiig 
Jackass," is almost indefatigable during the niglt. 
to give you the benefit of its hideous cachinnaticn. 
As I have observed the melodious note of this hire is 
heard at night, and in allusion to this circumstan)e, 
a critic on the " Song of Australia," wished to 
know if. the line, "Nature's hidden Minstrely" 
referred to the " Laughing Jackass." Scorpias, 
centipedes of large size, and tarantulas also afiBrd 
variety to the scientific mind. Snakes of varius 
kinds, and some of them venomous, are very nuner- 
ous. Being fond of domestic comfort, they soae- 
times enter the dwellings of the colonists ; ani in 
one instance, a gentleman felt something moing 
under his pillow, which rather disturbed his mumgs 
for the moment, as a snake about four feet log is 
not a pleasing or welcome appendage to a bedDom, 
and this gentleman jumped up with an agilitjthat 
would have done honour to Astley's, and got ssist- 
ance, but could not catch his iminvited guest. This 
event had naturally an unpleasant influence a his 
nervous system, and he was constantly dreanng of 
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his sUppery enemy, when, unfortunately one night, 
when in a state of partial somnolency, he laid his 
hand on his watch and chain under the pillow, and 
imagining in his fright that it was his former intruder 
meditating vengeance for being prematurely disturb- 
ed on the previous occasion, he dashed his chronome- 
ter against the wall with such force as to defy the 
skill of any watchmaker for the future. There is a 
species of fly which has the curious propensity of 
biting children and sometimes adults under the eye 
or near the lip ; and owing to the poisonous quality 
of the matter injected, a sweUing arises which ge- 
nerally closes the eye ; and this casualty is known 
in the colony by the name of " bunged eye." When 
the fly bites the side of the lip, the mouth becomes 
distorted, and the risible effect to a beholder of a 
bunffed eye and distorted mouth, when combined' 
in one vfctim. can better be imagined than de- 
gcribei. 

The din of legion of frogs loud enough to make 
a stranger believe in the existence of a neighbouring 
flour-mill will serve as a lullaby to many on their 
travels in the colony, and be the only music they 
will have to indulge in, especially when combined 

" With, the shriJl yelp of half-starved dogs. 
And the deep bass of bloated frogs. 
Make concert rooms of pools and bogs." 

Aos&alia. 

Such are a few of the more prominent pleasures 
connected with the charming climate of South 
Australia. 



CHAPTER V. 

PHYSICAL AJPPEAEANCE AND PECULIAEITIES OF 

SOUTH ATJSTBALIA. 

Picture to yourself, nearly opposite to England, a colony, a large 
proportion of whose population are convicts or transported felons ; 
where bands of armed robbers or bush-rangers are daily commit- 
ting depredations ; where one hundred and sixteen sentences of 
capital convictiou have been passed •within one twelvemontii ; 
where swindling and drunkenness prevail ; where the churches 
are half empty ; where a large proportion of the settlers, shop- 
keepers, and merchants have recently gone through the Insolvent 
Court, and paid their creditors with sixpence in the pound ; 
where the bank directors discount scarcely any bills except their 
own, so as thus to monopolize all the tea and sugar in the market ; 
where selfishness and the cursed love of pelf have destroyed all 
the fine feelings of human nature ; where the inhabitants are 
day and night tormented with legions of musquitoes ; where the 
crops have often failed through excessive drought ; where the 
navigable rivers are very few in number ; where the interior is 
in most cases badly watered ; where a large proportion of the soil 
is a miserable scrub, scarcely yielding sustenance for goats ; where 
the timber is as hollow-hearted and as notorious for obliquity as 
the inhabitants; and where, on looking amid the rural scenes 
for the evergreen, you see the never-green, that is Australia.-^ 
Bev. David Mackenzie, M.A., Author of " Ten Years in Aus- 
tralia." 

The difficulty of describing the physical aspect of 
a country in many respects utterly dissimilar to that 
which the majority of people in Great Britain have 
been accustomed is so great that many intelligent 
emigrants have informed me that they never could 
realize any description of Australia which they read 
at home, and were miserably disappointed with 
the reality compared to the figurative colouring of 
Australian delineators. In the first place, to realize 
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anything satisfactory about the physical appearance 
of South Australia, it will be necessary for my readers 
to dispense with romantic or arcadian views in their 
ideas of landscapes in general. We will not explore 
the country in search of the picturesque in winter 
for the labour of wading through mud w^hich 
sticks to you with double pertinacity to make up 
for the months of dryness you have been subject to, 
will make it desirable to enter on a summer pil- 
grimage. 

Imagine earth of the very driest description 
consistent with the application of natural heat and 
dust reduced to the finest and whitest quality ; 
contemplate a burning sim, which is hot enough to 
set the country in a blaze at the shortest notice, 
with the additional assistance of a lucifer match, or 
the refuse of a pipe ; add a number of stunted 
trees, whose leaves being vertical, hardly give any 
shade ; the majority of the land being of the flattest 
description ; the whole colony not possessing one 
grand mountain ; heat so intense as to silence the 
noise of all the feathered tribe, excepting parrots and 
their relatives, which apparently scream the louder 
the hotter it is ; lizards running up the trees with 
perfect delight, and ants of all descriptions covering 
the ground in all directions ; snakes rejoicing in an 
element of dust peculiarly adapted to their consti- 
tutions ; and even too hot for the aborigines, who, 
rejoicing in a state of freedom and utter contempt 
for clothing, cannot endure it, and crawl to any 
place where there is a chance of shade; and in 
addition to these interesting combinations of rural 
delights, imagine yourself gasping for breath, and 
trying to hunt after a stream — one of the vainest 
pursuits in the colony — and ultimately arriving at 
the bed of a river as dry as a gravel walk, when your 
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companion consoles you by the information that it 
was a river last winter, but water has not been seen 
there for some time. 

South Australia has been termed the country of 
eternal monotony or utter sameness in the character 
of the scenery, vegetation, and trees ; so much so, 
that there are comparatively very few good explor- 
ing bushmen who can find their way to remote 
distances by the aid of the physical aspect of the 
country or its productions. No grand or distin- 
guishing landmarks serve as beacons for the unwary 
who may wander from the beaten track. It is la- 
mentable to consider the number of unfortunates 
who have perished miserably in the bush ; for nature 
has done nothing for Australia in the shape of wild 
fruits, or streams of fresh water ; and I am persuaded 
that many who have never been heard of by their 
friends at home for many years have lost their lives 
in this manner. 

South Australia possesses few streams that are 
even worthy of that name. The word river is a 
stranger to the South Australian vocabulary. Ex- 
cepting the Murray, which is only partially a South 
Australian river, there is not a single navigable 
river in the whole extent of 300,000 square miles ; 
and the Murray has not got a safe and navigable 
entrance, and small crafb have to be transported 
overland to escape the danger of the shallow and 
dangerous outlet. 

These facts will perhaps be a sufficient answer to 
those rhapsodies propagated by interested parties 
who profess to dream of the " germe of a mighty 
empire," with perhaps partial truth, for the colony 
will probably remain in this state of germination, 
and never attain full growth. Australia, in general, 
and South Australia, in particular, may be justly 
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termed the "land of contrarities," but not of a very 
interesting description. It is true that they have 
a hot summer when we have a cold winter, and they 
have day when we have night ; they are our anti- 
podes, and look north for the sun when we look 
south ; and nature seems delighted to oppose our 
usual views of things in general. 

The natives have a decided opposition to clothing 
while civilization encourages garments ; the Aus- 
tralian valleys are cold, and the hill tops warm ; 
their swans are black, despising the emblem of 
purity ; the north winds are hot, and the south 
winds cold ; cherries, which have hardly any flavour, 
allow the stones to grow outside ; the bees, in con- 
sideration that there is so much other vermin, do 
not sting ; the birds, not to torment poor human 
nature with anything harmonious, do not sipg ; the 
flowers in general have no smell, so that you may 
dream of the perfume of Araby the blest ; the trees 
are nearly without shade ; and some of the birds 
have no tongue, but carry a broom in preference ; 
and the eccentric Australian owls screech in the day 
time by mistake, through the evil influence of trans- 
portation ; and the cuckoo coos in the night on 
account of the heat of the day, and many other 
peculiarities may be observed by the studious emi- 
grant. In conclusion, I think it will not be worth 
the while of Dr. Syntax and his friends to visit 
South Australia in search of the picturesque. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

ADELAIDE. 
" Mine own romantic town." 

" OuE Village,'* or principal town, or the metro- 
polis of the * germe of a mighty empire,' is situated 
a few miles from the shores of St. Vincent's Gulf, 
in about latitude 35** South, on the river Torrens 
(which stream would no doubt have been a noble 
river, if it was not subject to the chronic infirmity 
of being generally dry in the summer season.) 
This river, which was poetically represented by the 
intelligent and disinterested promoters of the co- 
lony, to be navigable for large ships up to Adelaide, 
but where, in reality, the apparition of a boat has 
not yet been seen, loses itself in a kind of sandy 
morass, called the " reed beds ;" but I believe it is 
a matter of geographical doubt whether this river 
ever reaches the sea, but is supposed to be dried up 
in its course by the imbibing influence of a thirsty 
land. The early officials and settlers, probably ex- 
cited by extravagant ideas on entering a new wilder- 
ness, and having their names handed down to a 
grateful posterity as the founder of a second Lon- 
don, laid out a place on one side of the Torrens of 
a mile square, and repeated the experiment on the 
other side, at a distance of half-a-mile, so that there 
were two square miles of land to be covered with 
rectilinear streets and squares ; and after twenty-four 
years of progress, a scattered population of some 
eighteen thousand is dispersed over a space that could 
contain the inhabitants of any large European city. 
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In consequence of the remarkable, and, in some 
cases, imaginary extension of streets, a mile long, 
all the business transacted is confined to three 
streets ; and a tradesman might as well retire to 
the bush as open a shop in one of the back locali- 
ties. It would render, even a person of lively tem- 
perament, rather melancholy to walk along a few 
of the back streets of the metropolis. A few iso- 
lated cottages and lean-to domiciles; and in the 
neigbourhood, the certain embellishment of a grog- 
shop will be attractions of his mile promenade, which, 
it may be premised, should be taken in the sum- 
mer season, for in winter the feat is nearly impos- 
sible after rain, which reduces the accumulations of 
4ust to such a state of bird-lime mud, that it is 
possibly a kind of tread-mill infliction to wade 
through the impediments of the impaved streets of 
Adelaide during that season. In winter, the streets 
are also variegated with every description of pictur- 
esque lakes, which are dried up in summer ; and if 
a little ambitious grass endeavours to grow, it is 
immediately turned into hay by the solar influence 
for its temerity. The general style of architecture 
of the public buildings may be characterised as of 
the Gothic order ; and what is wanting in solidity is 
amply compensated by a profusion of plaster and 
stucco, producing great effects at the least possible 
expence. The churches and chapels are nearly all 
of the plainest description. There is a Catholic 
cathedral undergoing the usual process of building 
slowly, in honour of a saint of the name of Xavier, 
which looks extremely fine on paper; but it is 
probable that the completion of the edifice will have 
long to loom in the future, as the contributions of 
the faithful do not flow in with the velocity that 
might be expected in so prosperous a colony, which 
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possesses so many adherents of the Catholic church. 
When I landed in Adelaide, there was only one so- 
litary spire to point the way to Heaven, and serve 
as a beacon to travellers on the nearly dead level 
leading to the metropolis. There is now another 
spire, and the history of the rival spires is rather 
amusing, and deserving of relation in this age of re- 
ligious revivals, and the exercise of Christian emula- 
tion in religious matters, cannot be too highly ad- 
mired. The pastor of the congregation of the Free 
Church of Scotland induced his friends to build a 
church with a spire, which was the first conventicle 
erected on elevated principles in the colony ; and the 
worthy minister was so elated with the edifice that 
he and the congregation had an immense cock sus- 
pended on the top, which seemed to be perpetually 
crowing itself hoarse with spiritual exultation. Of 
course this supposed infringement of the principles 
connected with the True Presbyterian and Apos- 
tolic Worship gave dire offence to the adherents 
of the Church of Scotland, who might perhaps 
have pardoned " Chalmer's Free Church," but 
could not, in spite of their usual Christian Charity, 
forgive the cock, which, at every turn of wind, 
seemed to crow in triumph. 

Some time afber, this congregation got a design 
for a new church ; and it was specially stipulated 
that the spire should be a few feet higher than the 
profane edifice lately mentioned, and the addition 
of a respectable opposition cock was not forgotten ; 
and the two edifices now stand in the same town, 
proving what Christian rivalry on elevated prin- 
ciples can accomplish. The most striking archi- 
tectural object on entering Adelaide, by the rail- 
way from the port, is an immense prison, which 
cannot fail to give the newly-arrived emigrants a 
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wholesome idea of the necessities and tendencies of 
the colony. This large jail was planned by a some- 
what facetious Governor ; who, in reply to the ur- 
gent demands of the colonists for the distribution of 
the public money in reproductive works, commenced 
this establishment, much to the indignation of some 
worthy colonists, who could not see prophetically 
that this large building would soon be too small 
for the prospective wants of the colony. The se- 
pulchral streets of Adelaide are not lighted at night ; 
and after the shops are shut in the three streets de- 
voted to commerce, all is in darkness, with the ex- 
ception of the public-houses, whose proprietors are 
compelled by enactment to keep the lamps lit 
during the whole night. After sunset the streets 
are comparatively deserted (at least by the quiet 
and respectable portion of the community) ; for the 
scenes of low debauchery which strike the eye, and 
the brutal jesticulatious, and obscene jests uttered 
by many of the depraved and unfortunate frequent- 
ers of the thoroughfares, are of the most repulsive 
description, and I have never seen vice clothed in a 
more animal and brutal guise than in the streets of 
Adelaide. Many of the back slums of the place are 
quite as desolate, dirty, and wretched as any lo- 
lalities I have seen in other towns ; and considering 
this is the result of only twenty-four years of ex- 
istence, the progress of some of the people in dirt 
and depravity has been most signally displayed ; and 
in the vicinity are prime specimens of poverty- 
stricken mud huts and cottages, which might re- 
alize the descriptions of writers of Irish romance ; 
and the villages of Bowden and Hindmarsh are 
memorable instances to what habits many of the 
select emigrants are reduced to after a short sojourn 
on the parched plains of South Australia. The 
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village of Bowden is the most desolate of the whole, 
aad illustrates very appropriately the relative posi- 
tions of the rich . and poor in this favoured land ; 
for on a gentle eminence stands "Pinchheck House," 
inhabited by one of the disinterested Mends of the 
colony, from which he can have the agreeable pros- 
pect of inspecting the wretched hovels and their 
inhabitants with the eye of a philanthropist, and 
congratulate himself on the pleasing prospect of 
labour becoming cheaper, and his gams propor- 
tionately accumulating. The sanitary condition of 
South Adelaide is of the most distressing descrip- 
tion. Notwithstanding the scattered cottages, and 
mile-streets on the most model system, the mor- 
tality is at the rate of about four per cent, an- 
nually. 

To the student of Lavater, a walk through the 
business streets of Adelaide would afford material 
for new developments of the human face divine. 
The general impression is decidedly bad, in so many 
cases as to make it a positive feature in a small 
population, as a look of low cunning is indelibly 
impressed on the countenances of many of the old 
and permanent settlers, which is often accompanied 
by a vulgar swagger of the Captain Smith School, 
with an obvious desire to dispossess themselves of 
the restraints of dress. I have sometimes seen the 
apparition of a colonial dalidy ; but these exotics do 
not flourish in ''our climate," as the sun is too apt 
to tarnish their lustre ; and it is certainly a 
ludicrous scene to observe a would-be exquisite, 
with an immense extension of collar, endeavouring 
to look cool on the shady side of the street, with 
the thermometer above one hundred degrees in the 
shade, and with furtive glances of dismay, con- 
template the gradual decline and fall of " his be- 
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loved " appendages. The necessity of some place of 
recreation for the people has forced itself on the 
notice of the governing powers; for with their 
perpetual cry for a further importation of labour- 
ers, they have •seen the inconsistency of baking 
those by slow stages who are already in the colony. 

A bumt-up plain, guiltless of shade, does indeed 
surroimd Adelaide ; but it would take some moral 
and physical courage for the exhausted mechanic or 
citizen to face a barren heath by way of relaxation, 
unless they possessed exuberant fancy and highly 
poetical imaginations, and transform them into real 
instead of nominal, park lands. The legislature, 
therefore, being actuated by a desire to afford 
relaxation to the population, and elevate their tastes 
at the same time, determined to have a small plot 
of land, metamorphosed into a Botanic G-arden (of 
course after having an elaborate act passed for that 
purpose), which was accordingly effected. It must 
be admitted that nothing is more agreeable to the 
inhabitants of a town as to have a pleasant resort 
afber the labours of the day; and try to obtain during 
the stifling summer eve a breath of fresh air, which 
was not denied to the poorest inhabitant of the 
country they* had. left. Where do my gentle 
readers imagine the sapient legislators, in their due 
appreciation of the object of convertiog a few acres 
of dry land into a blooming garden, actually se- 
lected for a place to be consecrated to the objects I 
have mentioned. The land was entirely surrounded 
by the Hospital, the Destitute Asylum, or 
Poor House, and the Lunatic Asylum, and instead 
of ''nature's sweet minstrelsy," the shriek of the 
poor maniac has too often disturbed the nerves of 
the depressed citizen. 

Some of the townspeople try to purtue horticul- 
tural pursuits on their own account, but with only 
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partial success ; for it is not easy to convert aridity 
into a garden ; and if I may judge by the re- 
fined taste of many in the choice of a garden border, 
it would almost seem that an appreciation of the 
beauties of nature had succumbed b^ the tendency of 
emigration, to a higher estimation of art. A pro- 
fusion of inverted ale and porter bottles, in every style 
of geometrical embellishment, leaves an impression of 
rural simplicity in the impartial beholder, and at the 
^ same time imbues him with a lively illustration of 
both the thirstiness of the soil and inhabitants. 

The future of this noble city, in common with 
the rest of the colony, will probably approximate to 
the opinions expressed by one of their own news- 
papers ; and I cannot more appropriately close this 
chapter, than by giving their own estimate of the 
colony and its prospects, which, coming from such 
disinterested authority, will have due weight with 
the unprejudiced. The South Australian Advertizer 
gave lately the following graphic description of the 
fair city : — " The depression of trade is now the only 
topic of consequence ; even the eternal weather gives 
up the palm to the more engrossing topic. The still- 
ness of the streets is really quite appalling ; to look 
along the leading thoroughfares of the city is enough 
to cast a gloom over the most buoyant spirit. Few 
of the shops have any customers in them ; the Ex- 
change is absolutely deserted, and should a solitary 
visitor stroll therein, he is startled by the echo of 
his own footsteps, as it breaks in upon the silence 
of that commercial sepulchre. Nor is it only that 
affairs are dull at the present moment ; the fact is, 
very little confidence is reposed in the future, and 
men, who, for years past^ have refused to confess 
to a single misgiving, now begin ominously to 
shake their heads, and wistfully to throw glances 
in the direction of the other colonies." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

AMTJSEMElirTS. 

The word amusement is perhaps not exactly 
applicable to the attempted relaxations of the colo- 
nists. The salubrious climate is not particularly 
conducive to the exercise of those robust sports 
which are so popular in England. Notwithstand- 
ing the trifling drawback offered by the climate, 
there are to be found in Adelaide those spirits who 
sigh for the games which have become national at 
home, and who even endeavour to produce their 
shadows in South Australia. 

The iine game of cricket has its admirers, and a 
few young men attempted this animating sport, but 
it requires some physical energy to go through the 
exertions of a game, with the liability of having the 
therinometer ranging from 90° to 117° in the shade, 
and a profusion of hot sand and dust blowing into 
the faces of the players. One day I passed a party 
of cricketers who had accidentally appointed one of 
the hottest days of the season for an exhibition of 
their prowess, and their game reminded me of Jingle's 
description of cricket playing in the West Indies, 
with one trifling exception, that Jingle's friends had 
the advantasfe of bavins: their sable appendas^es to 
run after the baU, whilst in South Australia (with 
a hotter climate), the perspiring and exhausted 
players had both the work and play at the same time. 
They have races once a year near Adelaide, which 
probably would be very interesting, if, as a rule, you 
could see the horses that win, but it has often hap- 
pened that the dust has occurred to such an extent, 
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that this critical point has been left in doubt, at 
least to the spectators, for a few seconds, until the 
clouds of thick dust have passed away. 

They use the magniloquent expressions of the 
St. Leger and the Derby, although the mighty 
stakes may not exceed what is subscribed for an en- 
terprising donkey race at home, but to prevent dis- 
appointment to a cavilling public, they generally 
wind up with the " Consolation Stakes," of a trifling 
amount, for horses that never won a race, which is 
sure to be well patronised. There is a theatre in 
Adelaide which is sometimes opened during the 
winter months, but it is not well attended, as many 
wjbo leaUy like theatrical amusements, and have been 
aocostomed to well-regulated theatres, are apt to be 
thoioiighly disgusted by a visit to a place where the 
aeting is of a very poor description, and the audience 
sometimes behave in a manner that would disgrace 
the mob of the lowest resort in Europe. Many have 
visited the theatre a few times after arriving in the 
colony, but owinff to the brutality of the sods, and 
the i^ vulgalty of many of 4e habitL of the 
pit, have lefb in disgust. 

Now and then a good musician wends his way to 
Adelaide, but usually he is only too happy to depart 
in peace, minus a small amoimt of cash ; for unless 
merit is accompanied with perfect effi-ontery and 
xmblushing charlatanism, the Adelaide public are 
not at all satisfied to disburse any of their beloved 
cash for such amusements, remembering that cash 
is scarce and interest high. A Pianist who, on at- 
tempting Thalberg, was heard with partial indiffe- 
rence, electrified his refined audience with Willikins 
and his Dinah, with variations, A German gentle- 
man, of versatile musical talents, who was princi- 
pally distinguished as a comet player, might ha¥e 
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long sighed in vain for a paying audience, if, in a 
lucky moment, he had not made the ingenious dis- 
covery of a new instrument, which, in honour of the 
colony, he called a bush piano. This interesting 
piece of mechanism resembled to the uninitiated a 
piece of deal board, which, by the appHcation of thin 
sticks, ornamented with bone, adroitly applied, emit- 
ted excruciating sounds that amazed and delighted 
his classical hearers. 

In addition to the extreme improbability of ob- 
taining cash, there is another reason that no artiste 
of any eminence, who should be so unfortunate as 
to visit any of the Australian colonies in hopes of 
gain, ought to avoid South Australia. The criti- 
cisms of the press on their performances (generally 
supposed to be written by precocious colonial yoimg 
gentlemen, elected to the office by their total igno- 
rance of the subjects they comment on) are either 
absurdly eulogistic or extremely nonsensical or 
flippant. 

A gentleman with a deep bass voice (Mr. Far- 
quarson) is characterized ; his trumpet tones were 
heard to gi^at advantage. A Tenor is requested 
not to make such painful efforts to enimciate the 
higher notes, and afberwards is reminded that he 
apparently has mistaken his vocation. A Pianist's 
excessive manipulation made the strings thrill with 
harmony, and on another occasion he awoke the 
strings to rapture. Another Piano Player who had 
studied at the Eoyal Academy of Music in London, 
and really possessed talent, and who for a time at 
least was compelled to sacrifice himself through 
family circumstances in this Musical "Slough of 
Despond," was informed that in the course of a 
few years, by systematic study, he might attain a 
mastery over the instrument. A prima donna is 
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requested to be more particular in the execution of 
her chromatic passages, and endeavour to carry out 
the ideas of the composer. Another gentleman with 
a profusion of hair, and the smallest amount of mu- 
sical knowledge, supposed to be a pupil of Men- 
delssohn, but, in reality, the produce of an isolated 
town on the borders of Continental civilization, 
where the magic name of that composer had hardly 
penetrated, who could not play, owing to all his fa- 
culties being devoted to the object of teaching others 
what he could not do himself ; tried to perpetrate 
some simple accompaniments with a lamentable 
want of taste and style, and was criticized by Jeames 
as a player evidently of a high order, although 
Jeames had no opportunity of judging on that oc- 
casion. 

If the fine arts do not flourish and their profes- 
sors waste their sweetness on the desert air, other 
exhibitions are eminently successful, as evincing the 
tendency of amusements which a free and enlight- 
ened populace ought to direct their attention. 
The eAibition of a stuffed alligator, or the appari- 
tion of a fat boy, finds numerous and eager gazers. 
A mass of unshapen flesh is irresistibly attractive to 
an intelligent population, and om* fat friend wins a 
golden harvest by having the misfortune to weigh 
twenty-one stones. An acquaintance" of mine who 
went to see this prodigy of nature, informed me 
that it was most disgusting and abominable the 
manner in which some of the South Australian plea- 
sure seekers examind this youth of plethoric habit. 
A prize ox coitld not have been subject to more in- 
di^dties than this unfortimate youth. A second- 
rate, circus is also a luxury to the many, especially 
to those of a pious turn of mind, who can visit the 
<;ircus while anathematizing the theatre, and by this 
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ingenious compromise of conscience, satisfy their 
hypocrisy, and with the additional satisfaction of 
seeing the profane risk their necks for the diversion 
of the faithful. A numher of tea-drinkings in con- 
nexion with chnrches and chapels, princip^y for the 
object of paying off perpetual debts and building 
new conventicles, for the apparent purpose of get- 
ting into debt and undergoing the same process, 
comprise the list of dissipations which the South 
Australian public have to indulge in. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

DOMESTIC OOlfFOBTS. 

Befose entering on the subject of domestic com- 
forts, I wish to make some remarks on the house 
accommodation of the colony. From the style of 
some of the cottages, and utter ignorance of the 
sanitary wants of a hot climate, it would almost 
seem at least in the early days of the settlers that 
each builder had been his own '* artichoke, "as an 
intelligent dabbler in bricks and mortar once styled 
himself, with an air of satisfied dignity. A partial 
improvement has taken place, but their best speci- 
mens are far inferior in convenience and comfort to 
a second-class English Mansion. There is not, I 
believe, a single house in the colony which is dust 
proof, for the fiery sirocco of South Australia, holds 
omnipotent sway even over casements of the tightest 
fit, and doors supposed to emit no particle of the 
external influences. It is needless to observe that 
cottage rent is dear, a cottage of two rooms can 
be had for about six shillings a week, and one of 
four rooms about ten or twelve shillings, and a 
large house capable, of accommodating a large and 
respectable family with suitable apartments, is hardly 
to be obtained at any price. Supposing an ad- 
venturous colonist to have succeeded in finding a 
decent domicile, the next step will be to look after 
a servant, in case he is in a position to indulge in 
such an expensive luxury, and if he is not, if he is 
encumbered with a family, he and his wife will be 
in the position of hard working emigrants under 
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a burning sun, without the pleasure of obtaining 
wages. The difficulty of hiring a good servant is 
almost insurmountable, and as these inestimable 
treasures, according to the colonial custom, only 
hire for a week, they are always ready to leave their 
mistresses in the lurch when it suits their conve- 
nience to take higher wages, or a more agreeable 
situation. The majority of these interesting candi- 
dates for servants for respectable families, are the 
fair daughters of Erin, who have been transported 
in shiploads from their native isle to this " fair and 
fertile province," and whose education, in culinary 
pursuits, is very often limited to the art of con- 
triving to spoil a potatoe in the boiling ; but in 
t)ther respects their talents are quite undeveloped, 
A poor mistress has the satisfaction of paying eight 
shUlings a week for the pleasure of teaching this 
semi-savage the mode of cooking in a plain manner, 
and the house work appertaining to a respectable 
family, which generally ends by the fair Milesian 
spoiling the provisions of the family to an un- 
limited extent, and the ultimatum, after obtaining 
a little knowledge at her mistress' expense, leaving 
immediately by way of gratitude, to seek another 
situation. Many of these females carry their 
natural repugnance to work to suck an extent, that, 
after the receipt of a few weeks wages, and being 
in the possession of capital, they are emboldened to 
take a cottage on their own account, or in partner- 
ship with another discontented friend, and commence 
housekeeping. Many of these girls exercise, for a 
time, a kind of terror over a nervous minded mis- 
tress, who is often obliged through expediency, to 
put up with a great desl of effrontery, and in case 
of sudden indignation causing an offended servant 
to leave without notice, paying the creature full 
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wages, rather than submit to gratuitous imperti- 
nence, aad the obnoxious atmosphere of a police 
court, where redress could easily be obtained. All 
mistresses are, however, not so weak, and sometimes 
they have courage to go and oppose extortion and 
bring up a servant for disobedience to their com- 
mands, combined with insolent language. A Hiber- 
nian female summoned her master for thirty-two 
shillings wages for four weeks' servitude, and it 
appeared that the master had tendered her 24s. for 
the time she had actually served, but the gentle 
creature wanted a week extra as she had been dis- 
charged unceremoniously for insolence and dis- 
obedience. The master brought a charge against 
her on the above grounds, and after an immense 
display of volubility which she intended to carry 
conviction of her wrongs to the magistrate and 
court, when this functionary, with becoming gra- 
vity and dryness, decided that 24s. were due by the 
master, but the charge of disobedience and insolence 
had been proved, and he should fine her 48. ; which 
in addition to 20s. for two summonses, would ex- 
actly balance the transaction. The only way for 
a married couple, without encumbrances, who wish 
to 6njoy anything like independence and compa- 
rative comfort, is to dispense with the services of 
these specimens of insolence, ignorance, and incom- 
petency. 

The pleasures of cookery, with a thermometer 
sometimes ranging twenty-two degrees above blood 
heat, and five degrees above fever heat in the shade, 
and an approximation to the limit where spirits boil 
in the sun, is really too terrible to be contemplated 
by a delicate mind. 

It would be a blessing if the poor colonists could 
almost dispense with any cookery during the fearful 
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hot days, but .many who have given up taking 
sustenance in despair^ except in the smallest quan- 
tities, have found to their sorrow that imbibing 
without eating, in a hot climate, is but a prelu(]^ to 
the cemetery. The great difficulty is, however, to 
obtain anything to eat that is not repulsive to the 
taste, and at the same time nutritous, so as to 
replace the waste of the human body at the fiery 
temperature to which it is exposed. 

Butchers* meat, at this season, would require the 
genius of a Soyer to make it very inviting, as the 
progress of decomposition is sometimes so rapid that 
I have bought meat on the Saturday evening, and 
■put it a few feet down a well, and on Sunday morning 
it has been brought to such a state as to excite a 
little wholesome disgust to a fraternity of pigs. 
Butter, which is very scarce and very dear at this 
season (I have paid 2s. lOd. a pound,) is too oily 
to be consumed, when it undergoes the interesting 
process of being transformed by natural heat, into 
" melted butter ". Eggs coagulate in the shell, but 
are seldom procurable when you really want them. 
A Butcher's shop, on a hot Saturday, is a curions 
sight ; I have seen the flies clustering to such an 
extent on a joint, that it was impossible to tell its 
identity, until the application of a knife caused the 
flight oifa cloud of angry vermin, indignant that 
their amusement had been interfered with, and illus- 
trating the point of the most prominent perpetrators 
of nature's open minstrelsy in South Australia. 
Wood must be considered an important domestic 
consideration. It requires some critical judgment 
to choose, and, if you are a novice, you may be se- 
duced into buying stuff of such impenetrable hard- 
ness as to defy the skill of the most adroit wood 
cutter. It is also very dear, and forms an alarming 
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item in the household expences ,of a struggling 
family. It is generally the privilege of the head of 
the family, either before or after the ordinary labourg 
of l^he day, to go out, and by the exercise of work he 
is unaccustomed to, endeavour to distend his arms 
and twist his back after the most approved fashion 
of those who art innocent of the use of the axe. It 
has been a subject of great disquietude to many 
worthy women, to observe that their lords and 
masters have not shown uncommon alacrity, to rush 
out at the shortest notice, to split incorrigible logs 
for the kitchen fire. 

I saw an amusing instance in the shape of a 
phlegmatic subject, who was endeavouring to follow 
the pursuit of farming, with as much prospect of 
success, as a want of practical knowledge, stupid 
obstinacy, laziness, and a kind of heavy conceit pe- 
culiar to some individuals who possess a smattering 
of a few sciences, not excluding Agricultural chemis- 
try, could reasonably be expected to lead to that de- 
sired end, was, on one occasion, requested by his 
better-half to see after some wood in the neigh- 
bourhood for firing purposes. This model specimen 
of an enterprising colonist, who somewhat resembled 
Dean Swift's tailor, who measured his customers 
with a quadrant, and no doubt looked upon him- 
self as a man of genius, after many little postpone- 
ments habitual to him, at last went out on the 
wood pilgrimage, taking with him a spirit level and 
a piece of chalk, and after a long absence returned 
to the bosom of his family without any wood, and 
informed them with a smirk of satisfied science, that 
at last he had measured out some wood on scientific 
principles, and chalked out suitable lengths, so that 
nothing more was required than that somebody 
should go and saw it up, and bring it home. I 
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tiannot resist relating another anecdote of this 
heavy pundit, who, on one occasion, spilling some 
ink on his wrist band rushed out frantically for 
some recondite chemical compound which he applied 
to his shirt, remarking to some bystanders "you 
see the advantage of having a knowledge of che- 
mistry ;" when he unfortunately upset some of the 
fluid on his unmentionables during his eloquent 
appeal, which resulted in our learned friend having 
recourse to an ignoble tailor, quite guiltless of any- 
thing connected with the magic name of science. 
I shall now leave this scientific domestic comfort 
to pursue his way, who, if not a genius, had at least 
the merit of affording a few people innocent amuse- 
ment on several occasions. From wood to water 
is an easy transition. The inhabitants of Adelaide 
have the privilege of buying it at one shilling and 
sixpence per load, delivered by water-carriers, who 
procure it from almost stagnant pools, of the so- 
called River Torrens. Deplorable as the quality of 
the water is, it is still a valuable necessity, but the 
great difficulty is to prevent it running away, for 
the solar beams have a direful influence on the con- 
stitution of casks, and it requires great ingenuity 
and constant attention to keep them in a holding 
condition. 

It would amuse any one of a curious or scientific 
turn of mind to look into a cask on a fine summer 
day, and see with what intense activity innumerable 
animalcule enjoy the luxury of a perpetual tepid 
bath. I am afraid a consistent vegetarian would 
find some difficulty to reconcile his principles with 
the consumption of Adelaide water, unless he could 
accommodate his conscience by consuming these 
vermin in a boiled state, which, to some, give a 
superior flavour to their Bohea. In some parts of 
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the favoured colony the inhahitants have only brack* 
ish water to drink, as there is not a fresh water 
spring for miles in their locality, and some have got 
so accustomed to it, that a return to fresh water 
would probably make them unwell ; and I have 
known cases where individuals had to put salt in 
the water to remind them of the delectable mixture 
they have lefb behind. At the time I lefb Adelaide 
they were busy supplying the place with water from 
a reservoir a few miles up the Torrens, and although 
this may be a great accommodation for the inhabit 
tants in one way, I am afraid it will be disastrous 
to them in another, as the town has no drainage, and 
consequently there is no place to throw the dirty 
water, which will congregate in stagnant pools and 
foment poisonous exhalations, and make a place 
that is already notoriously unhealthy still more so, 
A little difficulty about engaging a cottage I must 
mention here. Landlords in general care nothing 
for the character of the neighbours if they only get 
their rent, and, therefore, from the general immo- 
rality of the place, in spite of your vigilance, you 
may get very peculiar neighbours. One time I 
had the pleasure of living next door to a kind of 
semi-maniac, who had been in the seafaring line, 
and the little brain he possessed seemed to have 
been softened by the influence of the climate of 
Paradise (a very common complaint in the colony), 
and his amusements consisted in keeping up, for 
three hours at a stretch, a kind of hideous humming, 
half between a groan and the elements of badly 
executed psalmody. Another time I had the satis* 
tion of living near a Hibernian lady of very doubtful 
character, who seemed to be fond of company which 
would have been pardonable, if on sundry occasions 
they had not created a perfect furore in the neigh- 
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bourhood, leaving the impression that these amiable 
creatures were attacking each other with the bottles 
after draining the contents. 

Determined to get into a -quiet and respectable 
neighbourhood, I took an isohitcd cottage, but un- 
fortunately opposite the front gate three small cot- 
tages were already inhabited, and the tenant of one 
seemed to have no other amusement after the labours 
of the day than to abuse his wife ; and when the 
fracas became animated, a chase generally took 
place, husband with some article of household fur- 
niture, following the partner of his joys and son'ows, 
with the intention of inflicting summary chastise- 
ment, which became at last an intolerable nuisance, 
and when ultimately he perpetrated the further ec- 
centricity of running a race in a state of perfect 
nudity before sundown, I had to bring him to re- 
pentance by making him disburse a little cash for 
the breach of the laws of his offended country. On 
speaking to the* special magistrate on the subject, he 
told me the only plan for a person in the colony to 
live without molestation by disorderly neighbours 
was a rather expensive one, and which he had been 
compelled to do in his own case, namely, to buy up 
all the land within a reasonable distance of his 
house. Very consoling doctrine to those persons 
of respectability not overburthened with a super- 
fluity of capital. In respect to the morality of land- 
lords, I have to make an exception in favour of a 
gentleman who had been originally a shepherd or 
something in the Arcadian line of business, and ul- 
timately scraped together a great deal of money by 
smaU speculations, and of course finished by becom- 
ing "Honourable." This model and rehgious colo- 
nist gave instructions to his agent not to let any of 
his houses to persons of doubtful character ; but 
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being informed by his representative that a noto- 
rious female had expressed a wish to buy a romantic 
shanty belonging to him, he gave instructions that 
although he would not let a cottage to an improper 
character, he had no objection to sell one ; and in 
this case, as the gentleman protector had plenty of 
money, he expected fifty pounds additional for the 
bargain, and actually received the amount. With 
this little episode of superior colonial morality, I 
conclude my epitome of the principal Domestic 
Comforts which the emigrant to South Australia 
will have to indulge in. 



CHAPTER IX. 

LEGISLATIVE COTTNCIL. 
" Most potent, graye, and rererend signiors." 

The colonial House of Lords, or Upper House, or 
Legislative Council, is composed of 18 members, 
elected by the people, but not on the principle of 
Universal Suffrage, like the Lower House, as voters 
for this august assembly are required to possess a 
property quaUfication, or pay a certain house rental 
annually. The newspapers inform me, at the end 
of their daily sheet, that the members of this House 
are entitled, by Her Majesty's command, to the title 
of Honourable. 

It must be very consoling to the feelings of Smith, 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson, who have respectively 
gathered together a httle money in the cattle, milk, 
liquor, and cheese trades, to know that Her Majesty 
with all benignity has not foi^otten them in the 
land of their adoption, and to show her appreciation 
of such exalted talent has commanded them to be- 
come " Honourable." 

It is also an undoubted fact that some do not feel 
quite at home under this novel appellation, whilst 
others, who have had greatness thrust upon them 
on such liberal terms, thirst for more distinguished 
honours, and would like to combine Knighthood 
with their former euphonius title. 

Smith, on becoming Honourable by Act of Parlia- 
liament, has thought it expedient to engraft a few 
improved tones on his husky vernacular, as Ho- 
nourables should not speak like common people. 
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Brown, who found he could not improve his style, 
has attempted to polish up his gait, believing in all 
credulity, that lords do not walk like commoners, 
but strut along m a most significant manner, like 
Shakespeare's hero sniffing the air, and breathing de- 
fiance to all who are not "Honourable." Jones 
tries to improve his position by wearing spectacles, 
and constantly walking along as if admiring his toes, 
and meditating on the resources of the " germe of a 
mighty empire." Eobinson, our good friend Jack, 
has thought it incumbent to take an extra quantity 
of refreshments, in order to elevate himself to his 
dignified position, and if he had not occasionally scan- 
dalized the House by reeling down to it, and by shout- 
ing Hear! Hear! lustily at the wrong time and 
place, he might have been deputed to represent the 
colony at the Great Exhibition in 1862. 

The labours of the Upper House are compara- 
tively light. They have to wait until the Lower 
House do anything in the way of business, and pass 
a bill ; and as this takes a considerable time in South 
Australia, especially on the advent of a new minis- 
try, or the beginning of a Session, the Honourables 
meet — ^have nothing to say — adjourn for a week, 
and repeat the former performance until the Colo- 
nial Gladstone of the Lower House (a gentleman 
formerly in the tea line — then out of a situation — 
afterwards in the jam trade, before obtaining a situa- 
tion as Premier) sends up the Estimates, and the 
Honourables then discuss, with great solemnity, the 
expediency of deducting sixpence a day from the 
pay of policemen, and a few pounds a year from the 
salaries of clerks who have all the work to do, leav- 
ing the superior officials in the receipt of large sala- 
ries for looking at other people working. The tone 
of debate is quieter and more dignified than in the 
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Lower House, as they have to keep up their pres- 
tige and show an example to the nation ; and the 
laughter is generally not very boisterous, excepting 
when an Honourable Grentleman quotes Scripture, 
which, being so much out of his line of business, he 
takes a slight liberty with the text, and informs the 
house, in illustration of a topic he was descanting 
upon, that it was lilce " Pavid in the den of lions ;" 
and another biblical gentleman tells them he would 
not be convinced if he lived to the age of Melchisi- 
dec. Let us enter the mystic chamber. 

There is a debate in the House, whether it is ex- 
pedient to vote a few poimds for the unfortunate 
Aborigines of the province. A gentleman, with a 
Quixotic countenance, rises to address the House ; 
a few sentences clearly prove that excepting the 
physical peculiarity, there is nothing in his com- 
position, either chivalric or imaginative, as he whines 
his disapproval of the sentiments of the previous 
speaker, who has had the temerity to assert, that 
before attempting to thrust their so-called Evange- 
lical Christianity on the poor wayfayers, it would 
be moie OJjLristian and rational to clothe and feed 
them as a preliminary step. Nobody seems to pay 
the slightest attention to the orator's remarks, who 
concludes amidst solemn silence, whilst the reporters 
take the opportunity to compress a magnificent ora- 
tion into six lines of ordinary common-place senti- 
ments, to be retailed to the colonists on the follow- 
ing morning. 

These gentlemen get into the House in a very 
quiet and satisfactory manner to themselves. Of 
course they are not subject to the annoyance of a 
common election. They publish an address, are not 
allowed to canvass, and are not compelled to address 
the electors of the colony, manj of whom have never 
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seen their representatives of the Upper House, and 
have merely the option of reading a peculiar mass 
of opinions couched in the most equivocal language, 
and then going to the poll and making a cross 
against the names of their favourite candidates. 
This is not quite satisfactory to all the colonists, 
and some are rather caustic on the way Honourables 
are made. One gentleman writes to the papers and 
enquires what do the addresses mean to the majo- 
rity of the electors. 

One candidate will keep his best eye on the public 
weal — another will equalize the burden of taxation — 
another will make the salaries of ministers nominal 
or perhaps moderate — another feels it unnecessary 
to make any declaration of his political principles. 
Another indignant citizen wishes to have the pre- 
scriptive right to a personal inspection of the man 
who seeks his vote. He wishes to see for himself, 
whether he is a proper subject for the title of Ho- 
nourable — whether he would be fit to send to Eng- 
land on an emergency — or whether he is five feet 
nothing in his shoes, or wears corduroy trousers as 
they do in the House of Assembly ; andLagain, whe- 
ther he can speak English, make himself intelligible, 
and keep his temper. I was once present at an 
election for the Upper House, and was exceedingly 
amused to see the system of voting by ballot, as 
many seemed to have no idea what to do with the 
slip of paper handed to them, with the names of all 
the candidates ; and an Irishman came in distress 
to me, to ask the question whether he should strike 
the names off the top of his list or the bottom, 
when I told him laconically and disinterestedly, 
that it made not the slightest difference whether he 
put a stroke through the names of the first lot com- 
mencing with the name of a man called Angas, or 
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did the same with the last lot ending with the name 
of an individual called Younghusband. 

The prorogation of Parliament is a grand cere- 
mony. Bombastes Furioso's army seems to be let 
loose, as a mighty throng of nine policemen on 
horseback, and six full privates of the standing army, 
create a great sensation to a small crowd of admir- 
ing spectators, who assemble to see their representa- 
tives march in a row, to be dismissed gracefully by 
his Excellency. It will be unnecessary to say any- 
thing more about the Upper House, but the British 
public should know what constitutes an " Honour- 
able " in a small community ; and farther, if they 
hear of the arrival of such a distinguished foreigner, 
they may be able to appreciate talent rewarded. 



CHAPTEE X. 

HOUSE or ASSEMBLY. 

FlaT.~Thoa art a cobbler, art thou P 

2 Git.>-Tral7 sir, all that I liye by is, with the awl ; 

I meddle with no tradesman's matters, nor women's matters, 
but with awl. I am, indeed, sir, a snrgeon of old shoes ; when 
thej are in great danger, I recover them. As proper men as 
ever trod upon neats leather, have gone upon my handiwork. 

Flav. — Bnt wherefore art thon not in thy shop to day ? 

Why dost thon lead these men abont the streets? 

2 Cit. — ^Troly sir, to wear ont their shoes, to get myself into more work. 

JuHns C»aar. 

The House of Assembly or Colonial House of 
Commons, consists of 36 members elected on the 
principle of universal suf^age, and are supposed to 
represent the political wisdom of the Colony, and to 
prevent any interference with talent, the members 
are not subject to any property qualification, or any 
other similar institution of tyranny, and in some 
cases it is not necessary to possess cash at all ; for 
one ingenious gentleman, with seedy habiliments, 
got elected as a " stipendiary politician," which 
being interpreted, signified that he would be paid 
£5 per week wages, as long as his sentiments were 
sufficiently enlightened and progressive for his con- 
stituents. A printed circular was actually handed 
about at one time requesting the public to sub- 
scribe, if they appreciated the sentiments of the 
patriot Growler. 

Some of the political designations of the gentle- 
men of the House are rather vague. The name of 
Conservative Democrats has been applied to some of 
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them, which may probably mean that they are Dem- 
ocrats as long as they can get an illiterate pop- 
ulation to pay for hearing them talk nonsense, and 
Conservatives in so far that they vnll endeavour to 
cajole them to keep up the system as long as pos- 
sible. Thirty-six Members of Parliament to a pop- 
ulation of 127,000 is a very satisfactory number, 
and gives plenty of scope for ambitious politicians 
to raise themselves to be representatives of the peo- 
ple. Since the introduction of Universal SuflBrage 
the choice of some of the Constituencies has been 
rather peculiar, and in one case they elected two 
representatives, one of whom could not spell, and 
the other could hardly hear, and the only inference 
that could be drawn from their choice was, tbat the 
less one of their members heard what was going on 
the better, and that the other should not commit 
himself by writing anything prejudicial to the cause 
of progress. 

It may excite some surprise to know what 36 
gentlemen can find to legislate upon in a small com- 
munity with the population of an ordinary town in 
England, but the British public do not know the 
importance of Colonial interests, and the intense 
responsibility of conducting the affairs of a nation 
in futurum, but to give some specimens of their 
sayings and doings, I will introduce the heads of a 
few debates which have occurred in the House. 

Smtjddle begged leave to introduce a Bill '' for the 
Abolition of all decrees of consanguinity ^^^ and 
also one for legalizing marriage with a deceased 
wife's sister. On the latter subject, the Hon- 
orable Member informed the House, that he was 
enabled to speak decidedly on its merits, as he 
had consulted his wife on the matter, and as 
she was a woman of good sound sense, he felt 
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assui'ed that his remarks would be listened to 
with attention ; as the question was one of 
general interest (after some little merriment, 
and the decided objection to receive the second- 
hand sentiments of any person of good sound 
sense; the subject was postponed for ftiture 
deliberation.) 

MuLLiNS rose to remark that han hindignity had 
been cast upon him on the preceding day by 
the Honorable Speaker, who had hintimated 
that he had not paid the hexpences when called 
upon of a select committee appointed at the 
request of himself (Mr. Mullins), to hinquire 
into the reason why a Mr. Cabbage was fined 
for distilling spirits on his hown premises, in 
hopposition to numerous statutes passed in the 
colony relating to spirituous liquors. After an 
hexplanation rendered amicable by Mullins, 
informing the House amidst some applause 
that he had a check in his pocket to pay the 
hexpenses. 

Blatherton rose to enquire if it would not be 
more convenient to appoint an earlier hour in 
the day for the meeting of the members, as 
the Colonial business was very important it 
was expedient for them to meet earlier in the 
day, and he, therefore, proposed one o'clock 
as a satisfactory hour, as it would afford time 
for refreshment. 

The Pbemieb also thought is was highly desirable 
for the Honourable Members to meet early in 
the day, as it was extremely probable that if 
the hour was deferred, the heads of many of 
the Honorable Members would not be quite so 
clear as at an earlier hour of the day (laughter 
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from a few red faced gentlemen belonging to 
the ministerial benches). The business of the 
session being important, it would not brook 
delays, and he, therefore, hoped the matter 
would be arranged immediately, as he observed 
there were tabled two important motions for 
the current week, viz : — The introduction of 
an Act to repeal an Act which amended a for- 
mer Act, " For the prevention and destruction 
of the thistle'* in the province of South Aus- 
tralia'. The other important measure was a 
measure calculated to be of infinite benefit to 
the colony, and the comfort of its inhabitants, 
being an Act for the taxing of curs, which, at 
present, are represented as overrunning the 
colony, to the great annoyance and hurt of 
Her Majesty's liege subjects, who may happen 
to travel in the said province. 

Twaddle cordially acquiesed in the propriety of 
the introduction of the latter measure, and he 
could testify to the superfluity of mongrels 
infesting the province; and a tax would un- 
doubtedly reduce their number, as many would 
have to be destroyed, as their owners would 
never think of paying for them. In his own 
case he had been ofben exposed to their attacks, 
especially on one occasion, when he was sitting 
on a sofa with a lady, a poodle bit him on the 
calf, which, being a sensitive part with him, 
he suffered much pain, and on gently remon- 
strating, was informed by the lady, that he 
must excuse the little accident, as Chloe had 
just had pups. (This little episode gave the 
House its full meed of amusement, and was re- 
ported verbatim for the edification of the 
colonists.) 
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LusHiif GKTOK begged to move, as the debate was be* 
coming long, and the subjects being of such 
paramount interest to all colonists, and re- 
quiring much time for deliberation, that the 
House do now adjourn for half-an-hour for re- 
freshments, before resuming the subject. Hear ! 
hear ! from an intellectual representative of the 
squatters' interests (being his maiden speech 
which electrified the House) ; but, unfortun- 
ately for the interests of his class and adopted 
country, this unfortunate gentleman died short- 
ly afterwards of repletion (gorging himself 
being his only relaxation, independently of 
politics), which this interesting specimen of 
humanity indulged in, on arriving at the York 
Hotel of the great metropolis. This uninteU 
lectual exit of a large landowner and sheep- 
farmer, might serve as a beacon to the young 
and ambitious who should follow the example 
of the fathers of the colony, who monopolize 
all the land they can, and by a systematic op- 
pression of the hard working, attain to large 
fortunes which they cannot enjoy. 

Gbuel had a matter to bring before the House. 
He begged to move that the. word botanic, 
should be altered to botanical, in the Bill for 
the formation of a Botanic Garden. The Hon- 
orable Member would not detain the House by 
enumerating the names of the various lexico- 
graphers who repudiated the word " botanic," 
being a respectable word, denuded of its pro- 
per proportions, would simply move the 
addition. 

Whos£I£toddie thought there was something in 
it, as the pretty girl down Connecticut said, 
when she put her foot into the stocking, but 
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as the addition would cause additional ex- 
pense, he thought botanic woidd do just as 
well. After an animated discussion, enliven- 
ed by a few buffooneries (which by the great- 
est expansion of compassion for the perpetrators 
could not be construed into wit), it was resolv- 
ed that the word should stand, as there was no 
necessity that it should be altered. 

Annihilation of the purist Gruel, the great 
projector of a colonial dictionary of the Eng- 
lish language on the basis of Webster im- 
proved. This gentleman having accidently got 
elected by a district, where all the electors ex- 
" cepting sixty had been disfranchised through an 
informality in the Registration Act, crowed 
amazingly, ahd rejoiced exceedingly that he 
had been returned by the most enlightened 
constituency of the colony. At the next elec- 
tion, when the defect was remedied in the 
electoral roll, and the people had votes, this 
learned grammarian was rejected, and ever 
afterwards weut by the cognomen of the " re- 
jected of the most enlightened constituency in 
the colony." 

Twaddle emboldened by the linguistal turn of the 
debate, observed, that in a recent despatch 
from the Duke of Newcastle to his Excellency, 
his Grace had made a glaring grammatical mis- 
take. 

The Attorket Genebal intimated that the Duke 
of Newcastle was right, and Twaddle was 
wrong. — Solemn silence. Nobody venturing to 
decide whether the word in question should be 
an adjective or an adverb. 

Gbuel observed that a slight admixture of courtesy 
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from the ministry would not militate against 
their position, and be more acceptable to the 
feelings of the members. 

The Treasijeeb informed the honourable member 
that the ministry took lessons in manners from 
no one* — (Great applause from the ministerial 
benches) ; and hear, hear ! from Mr. McGrog- 
gins in the gallery. This notable example 
of colonial patriot and aspirant for legislative 
honours, being an important personage and 
whipper-in of the fag-end of the Irish mob, 
has his polite approval of the sentiments of 
particular members reported in the papers. 
This gentleman can hardly read and write, but 
being possessed of stentorian lungs and unblush- 
ing effrontery, he is considered one of the 
leading old colonists, having gone through all 
the gradations to form an accomplished colo- 
nial minister, viz. : — Policeman, barman, pub- 
lican, landowner, and gentleman. — On another 
occasion an animated debate takes place, on 
the habits of one of their agents in London, 
who, according to accoimts received from some 
superior butcher who has wandered to the great 
metropolis, indulges in easy chairs, and in spite 
of the luxurious and unnecessary accommoda- 
tion does not contrive to get to the office until 
a late hour in the day. 
These are a few specimens I retain from memory, 
not possessing a colonial Hansard or a file of daily 
papers, which give an extension of the eloquent 
debates on dog taxation, extirpating thistles, » or 
deducting sixpence a-day from the pay of police- 
men, or reducing clerks* salaries twenty pounds a- 
year, to make up a deficiency in the estimates ; and 
being reformers and friends of progress, leaving 
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those with large salaries in due enjoyment of their 
emoluments. Some of the printed addresses of 
aspirants for the colonial House -of Commons are 
rich productions, of political advancement and pro- 
gress ; and one gentleman wrote a letter to another, 
asking him to explain his political sentiments, in- 
forming him if they were not satisfactory he would 
oppose him, containing no less than twenty-three 
orthographical errors on one side of letter-paper, 
which the opposition lithographed for the benefit of 
the public ; but the friends of the patriot who re- 
jected orthography, and who had the most perfect 
contempt for grammar of any man of his time, 
elected him by a large majority, evidently delighted 
with a colonial Demosthenes, who approved of the 
pure Saxon, and familiar phraseology, such as "I 
knows a thing or two." On one occasion there was 
a contested election, one candidate being a gentle- 
man who went by the familiar designation of " death 
and his opponent of drunkenness ; " and at a small 
meeting of electors, the relative merits of the two 
were discussed ; and one orator, on concluding an 
address summing up their virtues, exclaimed, " Take 
your choice, gentlemen, it lies between drtmJcenness 
and death. All these modest men, members of the 
House, attach M.P. to their names, although it does 
not appear that there is any special Act authorising 
them to do so ; and it is not probable the Brit- 
ish legislature will interfere on such an important 
point of privilege, they can continue in peace to use 
this well-known affix. The people of Victoria have 
got a Punch, as may be expected, only a diluted 
imitation of the great original, but at times con- 
tains happy hits against the ignorance of many 
candidates for legislatorial honours ; and as a 
specimen of colonial addresses, gives the following 
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as expressing the views of Mr. Sykes, who is anxious 
to attain to a more elevated position in society. 

Hellectral Heddeess. — 2 the helectors ov 
enywere, — Gemmen, hit his mi wish 2 henter parli- 
mint, an tho i sez hit know wun cud be beter fitted 
for the puppos. I av been 3 times h insolvent, and 
wuns konwictcd ov a kapittal oflThence, which tho 
the laws agin mi bekuming a mimbir ; the law ken 
bee got hover, has know wun nos beter then me- 
self. I ham knot abel 2 rede or rite, and as got a 
kongenal kove has his a pal ov mine 2 rite for mee ; 
moorhover i ham a madjistrait. If eni konstitushun 
chews 2 tak mi, I wil stand know hend ov lush : 
kept dare has betwene frends. Me prenceples his 
purtecshun pamint ov mimbirs, and down wid the 
perlese, which his a skandel to a fre kuntry. I av 
been a long time ere an hon the bother side and 
ham hup to hevery muv on the horde, konsekwently 
av moor hexpeerence then monny ov the fellers bin 
parliment ; hiv eni konstitushun vonts me, let them 
sing bout, and isle showt like a gudon. 

" I ham humbly 2 kemmend, 

" WiLTAIf SiKES." 

This stereotype address will be a suitable com- 
pletion to this sketch of the South Australian mimic 
House of Commons. 



CHAPTEE XI. 

A MINISTEEIAL OEISIS. 

A MiNiSTEBiAL Crisis is quite a colonial instl* 
tution. In the formation of the first ministries 
under the constitution Act, there was a regular 
scramble of patriots anxious to get situations, and 
enjoy the prefix of " Honourable" so liberally be- 
stowed by Her Majesty on the members of the ex- 
ecutive government, although members of the 
Lower House. Five gentlemen, of incongruous 
principles and character, form a Ministry, and in a 
week symptoms of disunion begin to appear. The 
sarcastic Bloggs repudiates the plebeian Hoggs, 
and Hoggs is suspicious of the principles of Nobbs, 
who, on the other hand, cannot tolerate Snoggs, 
and ultimately another list is presented to his Ex- 
cellency, who approves of it, anxious for a quiet 
life, and after another fortnight the same amuse- 
ment is again perpetrated. At last a stable min- 
istry is formed, at least the colonial public are told 
so by the talented exponents of the press, and this 
continues for a longer period, until a gentleman dis- 
putes with his compeers on a point of policy, and 
is put down by the mjgority, and is compelled to 
resign, which he does, smarting with indignation 
at the loss of his situation, and being compelled to 
work for a lirelihood, an occupation never very 
palatable to a real patriot, and retires, like a second 
Cincinnatus, to his small farm, and devotes his 
powerful intellect to the most expeditious way of 
filling up jam pots and labelling them for disposal 
in the Adelaide market, until a grateful country 
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sends for him. The departure of the patriot is an- 
nounced to the colony, and a split in the Ministry 
is printed in large letters as a leading article in the 
Colonial Times, full of direful import if the country 
rejects Snoggs, without a searching investigation into 
the cause of his retirement. The critical dissection 
of some of the Premiers of the colony is certainly 
characteristic and peculiar by some of their oppon- 
ents, and couched in language perhaps acceptable to 
a nev^ country, but which would sound rather re- 
markable in the columns of the Times, In one 
case I read that the Premier had mistook his vo- 
cation, he wanted to show ojff as a regular Jehu, 
and mounted the box, and cracking the whip, he 
went off at such a thundering pace as to have run 
the vehicle slap bang against the first stump that 
stood in the way, and as to have left himself sprawl- 
ing in a ditch, out of which he has not been able to 
scramble. Of the Hoggs Ministry, the least said 
the sooner mended. The leader of this team had 
every vice that an animal could have. Jibbing, 
shying, buck-jumping, and kicking over the traces, 
all came natural to him, and he had to be given up 
as thoroughly impracticable and immanageable. The 
Ministry has been defeated A vote of want of con- 
fidence, or at least a want of manners, has been 
carried, and the city is on the ^ui vive to know who 
is to be the Premier. The next morning small knots 
of patriots and expectants are discussing the matter 
in the main street of our village. A rumour has 
gone abroad that Smorltork has been|Bent for, but 
the idea is soon dismissed as too absurd, as he has 
not grasp of intellect enough to guide the helm of 
state. Two or three gentlemen, who have lost their 
berths, gesticulate vehemently, and insist that they 
must be included in the new programme. The 
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members of the Reform party shut themselves up 
in the upper room of a public house, and the expect- 
ant public are not allowed to know what is going 
on, and in consequence the interest increases amaz- 
ingly, and the opposition look haggard and anxious, 
and are afraid Snoggs is proposing some wonderful 
progressive policy satisfactory to the masses, and the 
hopes of a nation are with them. The next rumour 
is than McGroggins has been sent for by his Excel- 
lency, much to the indignation of the intellectuals, 
who observe that this gentleman can hardly read or 
write, but this heresy is repudiated by Whoskie- 
toddie and friends, who cannot see any necessity for 
a practical business man to trouble himself too much 
with such vain pursuits, and think the nation might 
make a worse choice. 

After ^great excitement, the party in the high 
room of the " Hostelrie " carry the day. They 
have deliberated so long, and been so mysterious in 
their policy, and so active in reporting through 
others that their policy is especially directed for 
the welfare of the working classes, that they go in 
with acclamation, and prove their gratitude to the 
people by immediately putting an extra tax upon 
tobacco and other luxuries, as they think, in the 
present depressed state of the colony, that the la- 
Douring classes should not indulge in them. 



CHAPTER XII. 

TOWI^ COUNCIL. 

This eminent conclave surpasses even the House 
of Assembly in the courtesies of public life and the 
charms of rhetoric ; and the scenes which take 
place at their meetings are unequalled for noise, in- 
solence, and buffoonery. The press of the colony 
condescends to be indignant at the want of man- 
ners discernible amongst the citizens of our village, 
and sometimes rates them soundly, and hopes they 
will not disgrace the colony in the eyes of their 
neighbours, and maintain that dignified position 
which South Australia should always uphold in 
consideration of her superior moral and intellectual 
attributes compared^ to the surrounding colonies. 
The scenes in the bear garden, or colonial Council 
Chamber, have at least the merit of affording oc- 
casional innocent diversion to a few citizens, who, 
from want of any amusement, and dearth of em- 
ployment, are compelled, in desperation, to frequent 
even a Council Chamber for novelty. A friend of 
mine, who resorted there on one occasion, being 
fond of the study of natijral history, was much de- 
lighted with the exhuberant spirits exhibited by an 
Irishman in the gallery, who exclaimed, during an 
animated duett between two members of the civic 
body, which was rapidly approaching a consumma- 
tion quite inconsistent with dignity. — Hoorah ! this 
is better than the circus ! no doubt this gentleman 
spoke feelingly, as the entertainment hsid the ad- 
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ditional merit of being on the gratis principle. In 
1857, an attorney who by superior knowledge and 
cooler bullying than his compeers attained to the 
honour of the mayoralty, informed the members 
about him on returning thanks for the distinction, 
that they had elected a person who would do honour 
to the office, and continued a small oration in the 
same strain of bombastical egotism. 

This distinguished member of the legal profession 
in Adelaide, perhaps, did intend to do honour to his 
position, and would probably have been mayor of 
the first magnitude, if his career could have pro- 
ceeded free from an unfortunate accident, which 
prevented his talents from being devoted to the 
service of his adopted country. About three weeks 
after his election, his worship was detected in a 
small case of forgery, and it appeared that he had 
been carrying on these little eccentricities for some 
time previous, (under the guise of his honourable 
profession) but like many other specious villians, on 
carrying the game too far, was caught at the most 
inopportune moment for his dignity. His worship 
who was elected on the first of December, spent his* 
Christmas Day in the retirement of Her Majesty's 
Gaol, and in honour of the event of such a dis- 
tinguished arrival, the other prisoners unanimously 
elected him cbairman of their Christmas dinner, 
which is annually, supplied to them by the char- 
itable donations of the public. This unfortunate 
and weak member of the legal profession, (having 
allowed himself to be caught he forfeited in con- 
sequence all the respect of his brethren) pleaded 
guilty to the charge of forgery, and with a voice 
broken with emotion, and tears that would have dis- 
mayed a crocodile, prayed for a lenient sentence in 
the terms of the most abject humility. Many who 
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had been tricked and insulted by this man, now en- 
joyed their hour of triumph, and no better example 
could be found of the wretched meanness displayed 
by a petty tyrant when brought to exposure and 
punishment. Like many other distinguished crim- 
inals he had sympathizers, who gave him a good 
character, and hoped he would receive a lenient sen- 
tence ; one correspondent to the papers alleging as 
a reason for mitigation of punishment, that he had 
been a regular attendant at church, this worthy gen- 
tleman no doubt thinking from his own experience, 
that the possession of hypocricy in addition to fraud 
was deserving of merciful consideration from the 
legislative authorities of South Australia. The case 
was however too flagrant to allow any such potent 
reasons to have any weight, and the forger was 
condemned to six years penal servitude at the 
" Stockade." I do not intend to give any specimens 
of municipal eloquence, which may be characterized 
as being of an inferior quality to that of the House 
of Assembly, but as a specimen of their manners 
and customs, I may mention that on an occasion 
•an honourable member informed his worship that he 
would thank him not to obtrude his cheek so near 
his in future, or he should feel inclined to slap it, and 
on another occasion a member ejaculated by way of 
reply to the observation of one of the members, 
thank Heaven I never stood in a felon's dock ! ! 

The number of polite inneudoes amongst the 
members, and the numerous expressions enunciated 
respecting the desirability of leaving the Council 
Chamber, and bavins: it out on the most approved 
principles of pugili^o art, induced a hZoroos 
gentleman to indite the following letter addressed 
to the Corporation, and publicly read before that 
august body : — 
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" Adelaide, February 2, 1861. 

To His Worship the Mayor and Corporation of 

Adelaide. 
Gentlemen, 

Seeing by the newspaper reports that, sooner 
or later, the art of self-defence will have to be 
thoroughly understood by your worshipful body, 
I beg most respectfully to offer my services as your 
instructor, either by the hour, day, week, month, or 
at every sitting of the council. I have in hand a 
large quantity of second-hand boxing gloves, used 
by the fancy in the prize-ring of England by heavy 
and light weights, which I shall be happy to let out 
on very reasonable terms ; the same to be returned 
in good order (fair wear and tear allowed) but to 
be free from blood-stains, as they cause scratches. 

My very old and particular friend Mr. Heenan 
has kindly offered his services as second to see fair 
play, provided the Civic Bowl is substituted for the 
bottles, and Inspector of Nuisances is allowed to act 
as bottle or bowl holder, so that the prize-ring shall 
not be disgraced or burlesqued. 

Yours, &c., 

Thomas Sayebs, 
Champion of all England." 
As an illustration, of a noble way, to add to the 
civic revenue they passed a bye-law imposing a fine 
of five shillings on any one who should ride or drive 
acrosB the foot-paths of the city, and sent a creature 
of dirty work called appropriately an Inspector of 
Nuisances to watch the citizens who might infringe 
the law. In a short time this worthy handed in a 
list of the names of some of the' most respectable 
colonists and had them compelled to disgorge five 
shillings each at the police-court with the privilege 
of having their names published in the papers, much 
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to the indignation of many respectable gentlemen 
who ultimately compelled the practice of informing 
to be put a stop to. As these paths were in many 
cases quite imaginary and impossible to be distin- 
guished from the road and as there are no flagged 
footpaths in the town which might be appropriately 
termed from their uneven surface and stony pro- 
jections " trottoirs," the most innocent of mankind 
could commit the ojQfence of crossing them. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

SOCIAL CHAEACTEBISTICS. 

To the resident in this colony a great many pe- 
culiarities of social life are made very prominent 
which would be impossible to be observed by a sjirang- 
er or visitor. The prevailing influences aU tend to 
produce degeneracy in the people and deterioration 
of their personal habits. I have, in some instances, 
been astonished to observe the gradual progress of 
ftiean and sordid feelings often combined with dis- 
orderly habits in persons whom I kave known to 
have held a respectable colonial position some time 
previously. I wiU relate one instance, which is per- 
haps a type of a class. One morning as I was walk- 
ing up a street in Adelaide, I saw a person whom 
I had known formerly to have held a respectable 
station in the colony, walking with a dejected 
countenance, accompanied by a formidable look- 
ing policeman, and in momentary surprize, I en- 
quired wjiat was the matter, almost believing that 
the grimy countenence I was inspecting might be 
a case of disputed identity, when I received in a 
dismal tone, the reply that he had been making a 
fool of himself as usual, and had gone in a state of 
inebriety to the circus, and on being refiised ad- 
mission, to console his wounded feelings, had amus- 
ed himself by attacking a policeman by way of di- 
version. Offended justice had fined this man five 
pounds and costs, and in default of payment the 
pleasing alternative of confinement in Her Majesty's 
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gaol for a month, with the gentle exercise of stone- 
breaking by way of relaxation. I have seen the 
gradual sliding scale of manners and habits with 
some men in the colony, and seen their fruits de- 
veloped. The first idea of liberty which some seem 
to possess is to reject decent attire, and after an 
attempt to imitate a Guy, the next step to perfect 
freedom, is to discard clean linen, and when free- 
dom begins to be fully developed, the utter rejec- 
tion of the advances of the tailor and the blandish- 
ments of the washerwoman, which superadded to 
the delightful combinations of bad tobacco and 
worse liquors form their beau ideal of liberty, which 
ultinaately brings its votaries very low indeed, and 
increase the ranks of the candidates for employment 
at the Stockade. The iniiuence of dress as an agent 
of civilization should not be overrated, for it is only 
by a residence in a small colony, where the observer 
can see that the disregard of the decencies of cloth- 
ing and a neglect of cleanliness generally tend to 
the utter demoralization of the subject, and are a 
prelude to many vices. 

It must, however, be stated in extenuation of the 
habits of many of the colonists, that the universal 
want of wholesome water in combination with a hot 
cUmate, axe evils to which many will succumb, and 
should make all who have witnessed this privation, 
appreciate highly the copious supplies of temperate 
Europe. 

To those who have resided a short time in the 
colony, it will soon become apparent, that the ma- 
jority of the colonists have had a decided repug- 
nance to expend any extra educational capital in 
that civilized ingredient called manners. The ten- 
dency of an isolated existence in the bush is to pro- 
duce a deterioration of personal habits in those who 
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have formerly possessed some refinement, and nat- 
urally has the same influence to reduce the vulgar 
and illiterate to a more animal existence. 

The depressing influence of the solitary occupa- 
tion of a shepherd or a hut-keeper is shown by the 
general weakness of intellect manifested by the 
class, and the habits of many of those individuals, 
who, on receipt of their yearly wages, are frequently 
inclined to rush off at once to the nearest grog-shop, 
and spend the whole amount in beastly intoxication ; 
and after their money is spent, they crawl back 
half dead to the station, and resume their occupa- 
tion for another year, and then repeat the former 
miserable folly. 

The proprietors of sheep and cattle stations who 
lease the land from the colonial authorities are 
called " Squatters." The vulgarity of many of this 
class is too well known by those who have had the 
misfortune to be thrown in conillct with them either 
in business or pleasure. I do not speak of an iso- 
lated instance to the prejudice of a class, but the 
habits and manners of the majority fully justify any 
expressions tending to excite contempt or ridicule. 
In the early days of the colony, when land could be 
obtained on the most favourable terms, there were 
opportunities for men with the lowest pretensions to 
either money or intellect succeeding to gather to- 
gether a few sheep which in due season with lucky 
chances become a flock, and the former shepherd 
whose tastes and propensities were a little elevated 
above those of the cattle he was tending, found 
himself one of the Aristocratic class, and if am- 
bitious might aspire to become an " Honourable " 
by Act of Parliament. The expressions and dirty 
habits of some of these gentlemen on board of the 
steamers of the Peninsular and Oriental Company 
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became so outrageous that gentlemen from the East 
Indies gave them the cut direct, and owing to their 
influence they had the fares raised to that extent as 
to make the passage as expensive as possible to 
these " superior butchers." 

The privilege of paying £160 for 45 days' pas- 
sage Overland to England and the felicity of sitting 
in a snubbed state at the bottom of the table must 
even affect the delicate nerves of a South Australian 
Butcher, Usurer or Landowner. On the news 
arriving of the elevation of the fares to shut out 
the Australian Passengers ; Jeames, of our Local 
Papers, became excessively indignant and poetically 
exasperated at the conduct displayed by our Elite. 
" The Peninsidar and Oriental Company and the 
Australian Colonies. The nabobs of the East who 
have acquired a competency in the easy service of 
the East Indian Company refuse to amalgamate in 
the Peninsular and^ Oriental Steamers with the 
millionaires of Australia, who have gained . their 
wealth through the process of hard and honourable 
toil. The delicate palms of the valetudinarian are 
two fragile to bear the squeeze of the hardy and 
open-hearted sons of the forest. The smell of the 
field and the sheep-yard mixes strangely with the 
redolency of Agra and of 'Delhi.*' 



CHAPTER XIV. 

COLONIAL NATIONAL GALLEBY. 

It has been regretted by the press of the colony 
that there is no " National Gallery," where the 
portraits of the old colonists could be deposited for 
the benefit of an admiring and grateful posterity. 
It has also been deplored that they are gradually 
dying off without a step being taken to realize the 
hope that this will ever take place, for the people, 
it must be confessed, take so little interest in the 
realities that they will not be very enthusiastic after 
their pictorial representations on canvass. A gal- 
lery of these worthies would be like one of nature's 
nobility at a discount ; and a copy of an eminent 
work on physiognomy should be furnished for the 
benefit of the public, who would be induced to com- 
pare the countenances with those classic contours 
expressive of certain refined tendencies of human na- 
ture. It w(Wd excite a virtuous emulation in the 
colonial juveniles to have the glorious career of old 
Scrooge displayed to their wondering eyes by a 
gentleman engaged for the purpose, who could point 
out the portraits, and give a biographical sketch at 
the same time. He could relate the heroic impulse 
which induced a liberal and enlightened Christian 
philanthropist to endeavour to increase his large 
fortune by a higher rate of interest than could pos- 
sibly be obtained in England ; how he bought land 
without having seen it, and paid handsomely to- 
wards a catch -penny publication, praising every- 
thing and everybody, by one who had. never seen 
the colony ; how he has eminently succeeded in his 
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noble efforts ; how he has been able to sell land at 
five pounds an acre, which cost him one ; how liber- 
ally he lends money at ten per cent, on first-class 
securities by perpetual inquiries in all directions, 
that there may not be the remotest chance of losing 
anything ; how he has never expended a penny that 
could tend to the social advancement, recreation, or 
elevation of the various classes of society ; how an 
independent man is a thorn in his side, while he 
encourages sycophants, yet secretly sees through 
their motives ; combined with a few other amiable 
idiosyncrasies; would encourage the precocious colon- 
ial youth to go and do likewise. As a rule, of course, 
liable to a few exceptions, the old colonist is a per- 
son with whom you must be circimispect in your 
dealings, for those who have had many years 
colonial experience, stnd profited thereby, are supposed 
to have some talent in attracting both the brains 
and cash of innocent arrivals. He understands 
everything, perhaps with the trifling exception of 
the elements of moraUty. Every mining swindle 
he knows by heart, and would like to revive a few 
more if the bait would only take. His precedents 
are peculiar. He may have been an adventurer — a 
policeman — a huckster — a barman — a publican — a 
usurer — and, if able to write and read well, and 
cast accounts, with volubility of tongue, he may look 
for success in the Senate. What a magnificent 
instance of self-denial and enterprise is illustrated 
by the case of Grasps, who came out with twenty 
thousand pounds, simply on the patriotic motive 
that interest was twenty per cent, at the time ; and 
though, to the great grief of an afficted people, 
he has been denuded of a great part of his cash, 
and got initiated into the mysteries of the South 
Austealian Insolvent Court j it is possible he will 
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retrieve his shattered condition by some mining bub- 
ble or other eminent scheme for getting hold of the 
savings of the hard-working. 

How a talented lecturer could descant on the 
merits of a Blubber, another eminent instance what 
effrontery and limited capital can produce in the 
commercial circles of South Australia, which was 
revealed to the public through a slight inadvertency 
in speculation which caused Blubber to make his 
appearance on the boards of the Insolvent Court, 
where it was openly revealed that the enlightened 
Blubber commenced business with the sum of two 
hundred pounds borrowed from his aunt or grand- 
mother in England, and during three years his ex- 
penditure averaged from^ seven to eight hundred 
pounds a year ; all plundered from the public for the 
real profits of his business were almost nominal. 
Blabber would have liked the two hundred pounds 
refunded from the estate, being as he alleged trust 
money, but this was too much for even the compo- 
sure of an Australian Commissioner of Insolvency, 
who if he had given him his deserts would have sent 
him to ornament one of the reproductive works of 
the colony in the shape of Her Majesty's gaol. 
Blubber was only one of a class who infest and de- 
prave a colonial commercial community. Without 
any legitimate capital and unblushing efi&ontery, he 
was wUHng to undertake any business and purchase 
to any extent, if he could find gullible people insane 
enough to take his acceptances. 

If a really respectable tone of commercial and 
public morality ever predominates in South Austra- 
lia, it is to be hoped that persons of this class will 
be banished to the Bush, where many honest men 
have been compelled to resort to, not being possessed 
of the chicanery, trickery, and effrontery of the tribe. 
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This estimable adornment of a future South 
Australian National Portrait Gallery was once in 
Melbourne in a state of semi-destitution, when he 
heard of a vacant situation at a commercial house, 
which he considered he was quite competent to fill. 
On making his request known, he was informed it 
was only an engagement in the posting department 
on which announcement Blubber ejaculated that was 
just his line, as he was accustomed to book-keeping. 

That is not exactly what we mean, said his infor- 
mant, by posting, we engage a person to go about 
the city with a paste-pot and affix shipping bills and 
other announcements on all the prominent localities 
of the town and neighbourhood. Blubber who was 
supposed to be a distant relative of a live Baronet, 
whose ancestor had attained to that distinction 
by bowing lower than any other man of his time, 
and filling the king's tobacco box with perfect de- 
votion, could not demean his aristocratic descent 
by accepting any honest employment, and made a 
rapid exit on hearing the above ominous announce- 
ment. A numerous list of equally eminent colonial 
celebrities could be illustrated in the same didactic 
strain, and as the conductors of the press have in- 
timated that they should like to receive some hints 
for carrying out their ideas in the foundation of such 
an institution, I offer them these suggestions to- 
wards the practical illustration of a work which 
should meet with due appreciation from the present 
colonists, who in fact have no time to lose if they 
wish to perpetuate the noble countenances of some 
of their older and enterprising friends who are each 
year throwing off the mortal coil after the labours 
of their long lives being consecrated to the noble 
pursuits I have otherwise enumerated. 






CHAPTER XT. 



A CHEISTIAN PHILANTHEOPIST. 

•* So for a good old gentlemanly vice, 
I think I must take ap with avarioe." 



" So thank your stars that matters are no worse. 
And read your Bible, Sir, and mind your purse." 



'* Oh, for a forty parson power to chant 
Thy Praise, Hypocrisy ! Oh, for a hymn 
Loud as the virtues thou dost loudly vaunt," 
Not practise." 

" Who would not wish to be from wealth exempt. 
Since riches point to misery and contempt ? " 



I have had the gratification of seeing a Kangaroo^ 
and also an Emu, but not a black Swan, or the Bu- 
nyip, supposed by some to be a mysterious combina- 
tion of fish, flesh, and fowl, only appearing like the 
great sea serpent at rare intervals. I do not intend to 
give any general zoological sketches, but to describe 
an object of Natural History more peculiar in its 
' habits and instincts than even other Australian cu- 
riosities. Did you ever meet with a Christian Phi- 
lanthropist, or at least a philanthropist leaving out 
the particle applying to Christianity? Did you 
ever meet with a rich man who told you with a 
sinister look that his word was as good as his bond ; 
and although at the time you might have an in- 
stinctive feeling that he would ultimately swindle 
you, were compelled to acquiesce in his dictum ? Did 
you ever meet with a rich man who could commit 
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little meannesses, that you fondly imagined could 
only be perpetrated by unfortunate individuals in 
the last stage of pecuniary embarrassment ? Did 
you ever know a rich man who could make long 
prayers without being possessed of a particle of tnie 
Christianity ? Did you ever know a rich man who 
possessed no friend in the world, and if he did be- 
stow anything, nobody would thank him inwardly ? 
Perhaps you may have met with such a personage, 
but it is to be hoped hot. Let us trust that the 
majority of this class have already emigrated to a 
country where these social virtues are better appre- 
ciated than in England. A philanthropist is per- 
haps worth knowing, and I, therefore, proceed to 
illustrate a colonial development of that interesting 
subject. The wordly maxims of this estimable phi- 
lanthropist were admirably adapted to the wants of 
those individuals who are supposed to be bom with 
a silver spoon in their mouths, and wish to preserve 
the same with safety and additional polish against 
any of the casualties which beset ordinary persons 
in their pursuits of wealth in regular commercial 
enterprize. 

The axioms of this Euclid of commerce may be 
particularly recommended to those aspirants of for- 
tune, who have no relatives kind enough to die and 
leave them fortunes, and have to battle with the 
world, which, it is admitted, to be an easy place to 
succeed in without capital. 

Probably these principles are far superior to any 
ordinary rule for success in life, and ought to be ex- 
tensively known in this age of increasing competition 
and commercial disasters. I trust during the time he 
had an office, these maxims were printed and encased 
in a gold frame, for the edification of his hard-work- 
ed, and, no doubt, handsomely-remimerated clerks. 
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The concentrated essence of commercial wisdom 
is illustrated in G-radgrind's maxims as foUows : — 

1. Never take any railway shares. 

2. Never invest in mines. 

3. Never trade beyond half your capital. 

It is highly desirable that the hard-working and 
struggling middle classes, with limited capital, 
should invest in such wretched innovations as rail- 
ways and the opening out of new mines. The large 
capitalist, promoter of all the enterprize of a new 
colony, who can afford to lose a few thousands to 
the infinite benefit of society, only invests in certain 
securities, and leaves everything appertaining to risk 
to inferior and poorer Christians. The third maxim 
will not injure the majority of mankind, and if car- 
ried out by those who are in a position to do so, 
would undoubtidly increase the commercial enter- 
prize of Britain into more active channels, compared 
with its present fluctuating and stagnant condition. 
Gradgrind having received a silver spoon at an early 
age, has apparently employed a long life for the 
main object of keeping it intact, and making addi 
tions to its polish. As a principle, he is indignant 
iat people failing, who have not had sufiicient capital 
to succeed in life. , With him the object of life was 
to accumulate cash, study the principles of banking 
and investment, with a little theology read back- 
wards to lull him into the pleasing belief that he 
was eminently adapted for a celestial sphere. I 
would not do justice to the memory of Gradgrind if 
I inferred he gave nothing away. When properly 
and abjectly supplicated, he would give donations to 
certain chapels which met with his approval of the 
true principles of dissent ; but the recipients, as a 
rule, from the peculiar nasty manner of bestowal, 
would not thank him inwardly, as he took care that 
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he would not accidently be guilty of the act of doing 
anything in a graceful manner. 

He had no fnends, for it is a consolation to know 
that true friendship is not to be purchased, although 
the spurious imitation can be obtained by golden 
favours, even if bestowed in a manner that would 
make an independent man turn an amateur street 
scavenger in preference to accepting them. Many 
have marvelled to see with what meekness a poor 
satellite, in the shape of a dissenting minister, could 
submit to paltry indignities from his Christian 
friend in the hope of picking up a few golden crumbs 
for the good of divine objects, resulting, perhaps, in 
the munificent donation of old Gospel Trumpets and 
Evangelical Reformers for distribution among the 
poor benighted heathen. 

On one occasion he told an Independent Minister 
to hold up the comer of a carpet and measure it, 
which the latter performed with the agility of a ser- 
vant out of place ; and on another occasion, when 
this clerical gentleman called with a friend from the 
country, the poor man, perhaps, with the amiable 
Christian weakness of showing his importance, ac- 
tually had the temerity to knock at the front door, 
which was opened by the redoubtable host himself, 
who gave his friend, although accompanied by a 
stranger, the significant and fiberal Christian greet- 
ing, " Don't you know there is a back door ! ! ! " 

Gradgrind had a great admiration for a long 
grace before dinner, in which he prayed with great 
fervour for the food to be consecrated to his use, 
and himself to be consecrated for some Celestial, 
operations of a rather indefinite character, which 
ultimately resulted, shortly after the Amen, in his 
abusing the butcher for not sending meat of as ten- 
der a quality as he expected for his money. 
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Such are a few traits of a Sectarian Christian 
Philanthropist, who, if he had been a man of liberal 
and enlightened sympathies, might have done won- 
ders for a new colony in any part of the world, and 
attained popularity for good and noble acts, but, 
instead, might exclaim in his old age with bitter- 
ness : — 

" I have lived long enough : mj way of life 
Is faU'n into the sear, the yellow leaf: 
And that which should accompany old age. 
As honowTt love, obedience^ troops qfJHends 
I must not look to have : but in their stead 
Curses, not loud, but deep, mouth-honour, breath 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, but dare not." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

A SOUTH ArSTRAXIAN MISEB. 

Miser, — ^An Amateur Pauper j 

An OjBter with a pearl in its shell. 
A lover who is contented with a look. 
A person who makes bricks that his 
Heirs may build houses. 

Money. — ^An obscene heathen deiiy, whose worshippers 
Are changed by the True GK>d into Swine. 
The largest slave-holder in the world. ^ 
An altar on which Self sacriflces to Self. 
A composition for taking stains out of character. 

Walbridge Lunn. 

Since the pleasant hours of juvenility, when I 
wondered at the propensities of the amiable Daniel 
Dancer and his sympathetic Sister, and thought of 
the peculiar avarice of Elwes and others of the inte- 
resting fraternity of misers ; and since, in maturer age, 
I made the acquaintanceship of the celebrated Har- 
pagon, immortalized by Moliere, and other master 
descriptions of the meanest of human vices, I never 
expected to have the chance of being thrown into 
contact with a specimen of the genus, equalling, if 
not surpassing, some of the most notorious of any 
age. In this receptacle of dulness and concentra- 
tion of the meaner passions, the two prominent 
vices are drunkenness and covetousness. The latter 
is, of course, the more respectable, and almost as 
equally fashionable as the former, but can be carried 
on in a much more satisfactory manner, with the 
addition of religious hypocricy into the bargain. 
The growth of this passion is easier to be accounted 
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for in those who have had to struggle for every 
penny they possess ; but to see the passion devel- 
oped in a married woman to a fearful extent, appar- 
ently without any ulterior object, and without the 
supposed satisfaction of clutching the tangible pelf, 
is almost incredible to those who have never had 
any opportunity of seeing illustrations of this pas- 
sion, which is, as the proverb says, when all vices 
grow old, avarice is still yoimg. 

How far the possession of a husband, whose own 
innate selfishness met with perfect sympathy in the 
mind of a weak woman, tended to the progress and 
development of her propensities, I cannot deter- 
mine, but it is probable that the yearly contagion 
of narrow views and sectarian meannesses with the 
total rejection of social amusements, literature, and 
the amenities of educated middle-class life, has 
produced its harvest in tbe production of a satire on 
human nature, and a curse to the human race. 
This woman had also a family, but as far as social 
intercourse was concerned, they might as well have 
been emigrants in Siberia, for the dear mamma had 
long since discovered that tea was an expensive com- 
modity, and a large party disturbed the equanimity 
of her infinitesimal tea-pot, with which she regaled 
herself and unfortunate husband (when at home) 
with the smallest allowance of weak Bohea ; and 
when, on one occasion, he committed the weakness 
of introducing a gentleman to partake of a cup of 
tea, being driven thereto by the direful emergency 
of the case, his better-half and partner of his joys 
and sorrows exclaimed pathetically, on hearing 
what the new customer wanted, "Oh, you are 
always disturbing my domestic arrangements, I 
have got the tea made in the small tea-pot." I will 
now retail a few of the peculiarities of this pleasant 
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old lady. She had a particular admiration for the 
due protection and development of the scarce com- 
modity, called " Lucifer Matches." Her devotion 
to them was so extreme that on Monday mornings 
the servant was summoned with due solemnity, and 
seven matches were delivered to her, with the ad- 
monition that in case one missed fire, she would re- 
place it, with the prudent proviso that the aforesaid 
servant should produce the original delinquent 
defective, in its sulphurous embellishments, as a 
guarantee of good faith. She had also an intense 
affection for the egg traffic, and generally performed 
the act of gathering in propria persona, it being too 
sacred a trust for a servant, and if the music of the 
cackling of a fowl was wafted on the breeze, she 
would rush out frantically and seize the spoil, and 
lock it up until she completed her number, which 
she then sold at the highest market price. She 
sent these eggs to a neighbouring store, and such 
was her arithmetical genius, that in no one instance 
did the store-keeper ever find one above the num- 
ber. A friend of mine, who was standing in the 
store when a basketful arrived from Starvation 
House, Scrub Park, was surprised to see the assistant 
carefully counting the eggs, inquired of the storekeep- 
er if that was the custom, when he replied not from 
respectable customers, but we always count the eggs 
of Mrs. Screwemnear. Her husband being a very 
poor man, with a few thousands a year, of course 
could not be expected to indulge in the luxury of an 
egg for breakfast, and if he gently remonstrated, 
the reply was generally that she had just completed 
her complement. She was intensely antagonistic to 
superfluous light, refraining from lighting a candle 
until the last possible moment, and holding it as a 
fixed principle that all people should go to bed in 
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the dark, and save their tallow. On one occasion, 
she came on a foraging excursion in search of a ser- 
vant, for she was so notorious in her own neighbour- 
hood that no one would serve her at any price, and 
having succeeded in hooking a girl at low wages, 
who had not heard of her character, she kept her 
a kind of semi-prisoner at the hous^ of a friend 
until she could march her off to Starvation House, 
and when the poor girl, who had nothing to do, 
was sitting reading by herself in the evening, about 
seven o'clock, this female turnkey entered, and see- 
ing, with dismay, the apparition of a candle for the 
edification of a common servant, exclaimed, " There 
is no necessity for you to have a light ; you can sit 
in the dark until prayer time, and then go to bed, 
and after this soothing illustration of apostolic ser- 
enity she blew out the candle and departed on some 
other work of philanthropy. Her repugnance to 
the illuminating power was so excessive, that when 
her beloved husband ordered the servant to light the 
passage lamp, she would secrete herself in a neigh- 
bouring room, and as soon as the work of iniquity 
was completed, she would sally forth and extingpiish 
the intruder, and when the husband forgetful of his 
christian character would yell disapproval to the ser- 
vant, the latter cooly told him on one occasion, that 
it wafi no use her lighting the lamp, for she had 
done so two times th£^t evening, but so soon as it 
was done, Mrs. Screwemnear crept out of the comer 
room and blew it out. Bapid exit of the poor man 
shut up, by his Milesian appendage. It would 
have been a perfect treat for a student of a human 
menagerie to see the warm reception of an accidental 
guest or christian minister which this worthy couple 
gave. On one occasion a reverend gentleman came 
to tea, and after a long ride it might reasonably be 
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supposed that he was hungry, and the old man 
asked him if he would not like a little ham, as they 
had one in the house, and before the unfortunate 
guest could reply, the old female exclaimed with 
vehemence nobody eats ham to tea ! ! nobody eats 
ham to tea ! ! It was one of the estimable tricks 
of this ancient receptacle of misery, to be rather 
deaf on ordinary occasions, but developing an ex- 
traordinary acuteness of perception of sound, when 
the harmonius words relating to provisions or cash 
were in the ascendant. Imagine the feelings of a 
gentleman in such company! ! ! On another occasion 
a rather jolly doctor whose countenance betokened 
a decided objection to the imbibing of the stagnant 
and noxious waters of his adopted home, without 
being qualified by superior compounds, called on 
business and there was quite a divertisement got up 
by the worthy pair ; he inviting Whoskietoddie to 
take a glass of colonial wine, which he accepted, but 
the host being called away Mrs. Screwemnear took 
the opportunity of telling the servant who was pro- 
ducing from the cupboard a bottle and glass, that 
she need not do so, as Whoskietoddie drank water. 
Poor Whoskietoddie sitting like patience on a monu- 
ment with a red face, and observing this little in- 
terlude, which ended by the return of the host, and 
after a little matrimonial sparring, Whoskietoddie 
got his one glass of sour colonial wine. On another 
occasion a few relatives came to spend an hour 
during a warm and oppressive summer evening, 
when her husband was constrained to hint that per- 
haps a bottle of colonial wine would be agreeable to 
the feelings of the seven parched and miserable in- 
habitants of the sitting-room, which was reluctantly 
assented to by Screwemnear, who as a preliminary 
measure wrangled audibly with the servant in the 
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passage on the impropriety of bringiiig seven glasses 
on a tray for seven people, which interruption the 
Hibernian treated with due contempt bringing in 
the bottle and glasses with a grand flourish. Even 
at the eleventh hour the miserable exponent of 
hospitality's tactics did not fail her, for as a gentle- 
man rose, and politely took the corkscrew, she cried 
out spasmodically, " Oh ! do not open it yet, Mr. 

Kursher, perhaps nobody will take any. Miss 

would you like a glass of wine — no maam echoed 
from the tout ensemble with a feeling of disgust 
with which you would spurn the attentions of a 
reptile. After this ingenious stratagem to save her 
bottle, the miserable miser sat down and gazed on 
the unopened bottle with a seraphic countenance, 
evidently considering she had carried out the duties 
of hospitahty rather to excess than otherwise. 

She possessed a scientific opinion that bran would 
make a much cheaper and nutritious food than 
bread made of flour, and would long ago have tried 
the experiment if she could have induced anybody 
to eat it except herself and philanthropic husband ; 
but an independent servant girl would turn up her 
nose at such fare, and decline eating it. She kept 
a collection of old crusts, which she intended for 
the delectation of the servant, who, on receiving 
tha liberal ofier, replied that her teeth were not equal 
to the task of masticating old crusts, on which her 
mistress, ever ready with an economical reply, said, 
then you can soak them first. According to her 
own account, she was, and had been, a victim to 
innumerable diseases, and was always a perpetual 
martyr ; but apparently to all about her, she was 
always convalescent enough to torment everybody 
she came in contact with. 
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Her general complaint was weakness in the stom- 
ach, which is not to be wondered at, considering 
that tonics were too expensive for this unfortunate 
daughter of poverty. 

She would sometimes take a glass of cheap 
colonial wine for her stomach's sake, and had been 
known to have been guilty of the unpardonable ex- 
travagance of allowing a bottle of porter to be opened 
in her presence, ani after an interval of five days to 
enjoy the stale liquid lefb in the bottle as a sedi- 
ment, and quaff it with complacency, as something 
very soothing and refreshing ! Her favourite medi- 
cines were tartaric acid and cream of tartar ; having 
either received a present of a quantity, or having 
bought some at an alarming sacrifice, she employed 
these gentle restoratives and tonics to keep up the 
stamina of her system. Of Doctors as a class she 
had a feeling of horror, hearing of sundry long bills 
which people have to pay, and in case of severe 
illness she determined to try the Homoepathic sys- 
tem believing in her superstition, that as they give 
infinitesimal doses, their charges would be in pro- 
portion. With a high appreciation of the blessings 
of public worship, she considered it more satis- 
factory to remain at home during the fruit season 
in case one of the heathen in the shape of a servant 
should accidentally take a peach from a large gar- 
den, which was an abominable ofience in the eyes of 
this patriarchal specimen of Arcadian existence. 

Of the Clergy of all persuasions she had a feeling 
of distrust, and was only known to pass a word of 
commendation on one — a relation of the Rev. 
Melchisidec Howler who offered up a prayer to the 
throne of grace, with such stentorian lungs, that 
Mrs. Harpagon was moved to admiration, and ex- 
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claimed that he was a blessed man— how he shouts ! 
She held the opiDion that every one must be pre- 
pared for reverses, although her husband had a few 
thousands invested at the highest rate of interest 
that human instinct could ferret out, and that he 
still might be reduced to poverty, and should pre- 
pare for a rainy day by additional economy in eating 
and drinking, in case he should be brought to the 
condition of a real instead of an amateur pauper. 
She had also extraordinary ideas respecting the 
succulent properties of meat, maintaining that one 
pound of Colonial tough-tendon should produce an 
extraordinary quantity of nutritious matter, quite 
at variance with Liebig's theory, and in pursuit of 
this idea would rush about excitedly believing that 
society in general vras leagued to deprive her of her 
due amount of meat for her money. She held also 
an opinion that all workmen who were not in the 
act of doing something were thinking of defrauding 
their employers, and on one occasion she asked a 
gentleman if he thought the gardener took away 
bran in the evening in his pocket handkerchief and 
received the gratifying rejoinder that he would not 
condescend to suspect a man of such an action. 

This unfortunate woman, destined not only to 
be a curse to herself, but also to others and whose 
most disinterested acquaintance could not find a 
single virtue, possessed the extraordinary mental 
delusion that she was one of the salt of the earth, 
and quite ready to enter on a celestial existence at 
a moments notice. Excepting avarice and the 
exercise of inconceivable meanness her relaxations 
were few. Groping through the Bible blind-folded, 
and old book of martyrs, and a small collection of 
revival hymns formed the extent of her library of 
reference. Firmly believing that true Protestantism 
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as exemplified in the life of herself, was the bul- 
wark of Britain, and that Catholics if they had only 
the chance, would be most happy to institute a kind 
of perpetual gunpowder plot by blowing up worthy 
christians of her stamp ; she interlarded her usual 
groan at the wickedness and extravagance of other 
people, by consigning all and every unfortunate 
Catholic to a hotter climate than even South 
Australia. Her historic researches were limited to 
a fixed opinion that Henry the Eighth, instigated 
by Cardinal Wiseman, killed all his wives through 
imbibing the horrible principles of the papal church ; 
and although a facetious gentleman once told her 
that Henry did not murder his wives until he had 
turned a protestant ; she looked upon the offender 
as a scoffer, and perhaps a Jesuit in disguise. 

After perpetrating some little contemptible trick 
that would disgrace a female professor of the thim- 
ble-rigging art, she would console herself, by re- 
citing in a broken sepulchral voice, a revival hymn, 
ending with the appropriate sentiment ** there's 
nothing true but Heaven." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

EDUCATION. 

It was early discovered, from the peculiar nature 
of the pursuits of the colonists, and the scattered 
and scanty population, that some part of the public 
revenue should be devoted to the object of Educa- 
tion, unless the children of many of the colonists, as 
a rule, ought to be brought up in utter barbarism. 

Erom the elevating tendencies of the pursuits of 
the colony, it was easily seen that some parents pre- 
ferred to grind their children to death by early 
toil rather than give them the chance of obtaining 
the rudiments of Education, if it cost them anv- 
thing. A small grant was therefore determined 
upon to be given to each teacher who could obtain 
a certain number of pupils, subject to the approval 
of an Inspector appointed by the Government. 

The teachers underwent no test of examination, 
and in consequence it was only a commercial spec- 
ulation for any person to open a school, if he had 
only tact enough to gather the requisite ntmiber of 
pupils. In addition to the Grovemment allowance, 
the pupils were supposed to pay one shilling a 
week, but such was the spirit of greed of many of 
the parents, that they never paid anything ; and in- 
stances are known where the unfortunate teachers 
were working on little above the starvation G-overn- 
ment allowance, and unable to discharge those who 
paid nothing, as they were afraid they could not 
keep up the required number, and thereby lose their 
munificent donation. Some teachers have also been 

a 
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obliged to take a few children gratis, in ordff to 
obtain the allowance. How far this educational 
system has been found to answer I cannot exactly 
say, but the fiiture seems to be more clouded than 
ever in respect to Education in South Australia. 
The rehgious queation hasnow broken out, and the in- 
terminable disputes respecting secular and religious 
Education will probably end in the children of many 
of the colonists obtaining no Education at all, as 
the Catholic population wish to have their share of 
the grant for themselves, and educate the Catholic 
children in their own style, and this is opposed by 
the Protestants. 

In the so-called superior establishments there 
often exists the spirit of egotistical charlatanism, 
which, indeed, is the royal road to success in South 
Australia. Instead of a grammar school they have 
a collegiate school, where the pupils and teachers are 
academically costumed, which is ridiculously out 
of place in a small colony, where everything is re- 
duced to the most dismal reality of common-placeism, 
and where the climate is decidedly opposed, in a 
sanitary sense, to the wearing of skull caps and 
black gowns. Of course, this has a powerful influ- 
ence on the minds of ignorant parents of a mush- 
room class, who like to see their colonial produce 
attired in such refined costume, and show their 
superiority to the children of common people. A 
monthly programme of mental and moral progress 
is sent to the anxious parents, in many cases 
hardly competent to spell over and understand the 
eulogiums (whose progeny is probably destined to be 
consigned to the Bush, and whose general conduct 
is more redolent of the kennel than the college), 
giving the delightful and disinterested information 
that his conduct is highly moral; attendance ex- 
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ceedingly regular; attention most devoted; Eng- 
lish grammar satisfactory; and Latin accidence 
more so ; and if his progress continues so satisfac- 
torily, in a few months he may have the felicity of 
attacking the elements of the Greek tongue. 

The man who makes education a mere mercantile 
speculation, and who knows how to cajole illiterate 
and vain parents with monthly catalogues of vir- 
tuous attainments, and periodical exhibitions of 
their intellectual and theatrical developments, is 
ahnost sure to succeed ; but the real educator, the 
man who for many years has conscientiously done 
his duty, being previously properly qualified for the 
exercise of it, will probably make a precarious live- 
lihood in comparison, and that in a place, where 
from the nature of the climate and characteristics 
of the people, indefatigable teaching is one of the 
most laborious and depressing of occupations, and 
cannot be too liberally patronized and paid for. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

LITEEATTTBE IS SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

" The cMef glory of every people arises from its Authors." 

Dr. Johnson. 

It must not be supposed that the claims of lite- 
rature are entirely neglected in a colony which 
aspires to so much advancement, and always ready, 
at any time, to show its neighbours what can be 
really achieved in " arms, in arts, in song." The 
nature of the productions which have appeared is 
chiefly poetical, which element may be supposed to 
flourish in an atmosphere so congenial to its deve- 
lopment. I am surprised that no enterprising gen- 
tleman has attempted an epic poem on the founda- 
tion of the colony, and the landing of the first 
heroic band of adventurers who trod the barren wil- 
derness, and planted Britannia's banner near the 
sad sea waves, and laid the germe of a mighty empire, 
and tried to invest their surplus cash to the best 
advantage. These ennobling subjects have not yet 
found a colonial Camoens, with soaring genius, to 
do them justice ; but it is to be hoped that the day 
may not be far distant when a young giant will 
arise and produce a poem worthy of the subject, and 
receive the homage of a gratefiil nation. The pre- 
valent styl^ of existing compositions is decidedly 
Petrarchian, with touching odes to sylvan Mary 
Annes and Betsy Janes, who are pathetically called 
upon to smile and sooth the anguish of their de- 
jected Buggins (who, not improbably, is a victim to 
laziness and incipient symptoms of delirium tremens, 
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caused by a hot sun and spirituous liquors.) The 
sacred feeling of friendship and its delicate appre- 
ciation on the death of a friend, with the exuberance 
of loffcy feeling and soothing tenderness, can be 
illustrated by one stanza of an Elegy written by the 
poet Buggins on the demise of his friend, who was 
accidently killed : — 

Of AostraHa's worst vice, joa had more than your share. 

Or else jou'd not galopped along with jour mare ; 

And if you'd not gone, you'd still have been here, &o., &o. 

This elegant and sympathetic eifusion, which must 
have been very delightful to the feelings of the sur- 
viving relatives, drew forth from a gentleman a 
critical and moral castigation of Buggins, ending 
with, — " No further seek his merits to disclose or 
draw his frailties from their dread abode." The 
South Australian Poet of the greatest pretensions, 
and, it is to be hoped, the future poet laureate to 
the Vice Regal Court, was criticised by the press in 
the following terms : — ^The poems are, in fact, of 
unequal, horrid rhythm, and wretched grammar, al- 
ternating with verses of much tenderness and power. 
The longest piece in the book, viz., that entitled 
" The Batchelor," though intended doubtless to be 
humourous, is absurdly ridiculous. Shortly after- 
wards a specimen of the author's more praiseworthy 
efforts is given, which is pronounced to be quite 
Byronic in poetic sentiment, and superior in tender- 
ness of feeling : — 

« To loTe, then lose thee, to call thee mine 
Then part for ever ; to be alone 
Upon this deaead world ; to live yet pine 
With the soul's careless wounds — Oh 1 could I come 
To kiss thy dust, to fix the written stone. 
To strew thy lovely grave with sweetest flowers. 
And with the sighing winds of eve make moan 
To blend with dew-drops in night's silent hours 
The tears of love ; I would Hght the storm that iQwers." 
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The other verses in the piece are, however, cha- 
racterized as more or less defective in grammar, but 
containing much of the soul of poetry, and finally 
they quote another piece as worthy of honest ap- 
proval, of which I give a verse : — 

Between na now a t<wrent roan» 
We cannot croae, nor be onited. 
And on its banks, the leafless trees 
Of loTe do stand for erer blighted. 
There is a chasm, dare we leap P 
Oh I never, for 'twould min be, 
A shock has rent oar Htcs in two. 
And fate divides us like a sea. 

Another peculiar gentleman, who seemed to be 
labouring under an unfortunate hallucination re- 
specting the nature of poetry, or perhaps Hke Mo- 
liere's friend, had been talking forty years in prose 
without knowing it, published a small tale called 
something like Cowpurry, or the Legend of the 
Wild Kangaroo, which was estimated by a reverend 
gentleman of critical acumen, at a public lecture, to 
be destitute alike of rhyme and reason, not con- 
taining one spark of poetic genius. Another pro- 
duction of the South Australian press, called " The 
Queen of the South," was pronounced so low and 
vile, that he could not but turn away in disgust 
from the reading of such a work. The Last Man 
of Thebarton, a Tale of the Gold Fields, must reflect 
some credit on whoever wrote it, for it must have 
required some imagination to write anything re- 
specting such a dismal locality, not far from the 
city of Adelaide. This exhibits a strange concate- 
nation of circumstances produced by the gold mania, 
bearing with fullest force upon the ladies of The- 
barton, who, in their distress, resolved upon a plan 
which they thought would afford some reHef. This 
plan they carried out at the expense of a man who 
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only, of all its former male inhabitantfl, was left 
behind. Him they secured while asleep with a bul- 
lock chain. His beseechings, bewailings, and lamen- 
tations avail him not. He is the last man of The- 
bartan. Poor Fellow ! if any one had seen the arid 
and wretched hole where emigration had consigned 
him, they would sympathize with his feelings at 
not being allowed to escape from it, even with the 
additioniu charm of compulsory female society. 

But as genius is generally slow in its develop- 
ment in a new colony, a small pai*ty of literati de- 
termined to obtain a patriotic song deserving of 
Australia, and as none had appeared on the gratis 
principle, they offered a prize of ten guineas for the 
best original song of Australia. This magnificent 
offer emanated from the soaring spirits of an ambi- 
tious village about twenty-six miles from Adelaide, 
called Oawler Town (immortalized as being the 
hottest furnace going in the colony, having had 
Fahrenheit's Thermometer elevated to 123** in the 
shade, and to the region of spirits boiling in the 
sun,) but which it is delightful to contemplate has 
not cooled their literary ardour. It is curious to 
observe that these patriots did not offer a prize for 
a song in praise of South Australia, but enlarged 
their theme to include all Australia, which was un- 
doubtedly the safest and most ingenious mode, for 
many who would write a little poetic nonsense 
about Australia, would decline the task even at the 
chance of gaining £10 10s. of warbling over the 
delights of South Australia ; an effusion containing 
anything short of hyperbolical compliments would 
be sure to be rejected. It is a curious statistical 
fact to know how many poets can arise and turn 
inspired patriots for the golden bait of ten guineas 
out of a small popolution of 117^000. No leas than 
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ninety-three competitors sent in their prodactkmsy 
no doubt many poor fellows being induced thereto 
with the pleasing hope of perhaps gaining sufficient 
capital to leave the land of summer skies at the 
shortest notice. The Judges, after long delibera- 
tion, and no doubt wearied with the whole affair, as 
being so much out of their line of business, gave 
the prize to a lady resident at the cemetery near 
Adelaide, whose song appears in the Australian 
Lyrics, at the end of this volume. No sooner was 
their decision made known, than the greater num- 
ber of the disappointed poets and their friends de- 
luged the unfortunate editors of both the Adelaide 
papers with their indignant remonstrances. One 
felt bound to denounce it — another thought in an 
insult to the community — another brute intimated 
that the lady better attend to her domestic concerns 
as write poetry, and insinuated that the buttons 
of her husband's shirt would probably be found in 
bad condition. The critics became so indignant and 
contemptuous, that the editor of one of the papers 
was obliged to ask them why they did not plume 
their own wings, and try their own powers on such 
lofty themes p Was it because their patriotism, their 
fire, their genius, their soul of poetry, could not be 
enkindled for £10 10s. ? We acknowledge its de- 
ficiency in spirit ; but if we are asked whether none 
of the other sougs contained more fire and energy 
than the poem to which the prize was awarded, we 
reply, — certainly, some of them did. But fire is 
not everything. Some of the songs contained 
wretchedly bad rhyme ; others, horrible grammar, 
faults which ensured their rejection, even though 
they contained really good lines or verses. Others 
were not South Austrsdian in their references, being 
in fact songs in praise of England, or in praise of 
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the southern hemisphere. Some were purely war 
songs; others were very good compositions, hut 
more fitted to be smig as hymns in church than as 
songs at a concert soiree. One or two contained 
very fine lines indeed, but their writers were not 
their authors, and so these again were rejected. 
Some of the songs were awfully long ; others bom- 
bastical ; others weak and prosaic, to such a degree 
as to make the prize song the model of manly vigor. 
My readers will perceive that it is not so easy to 
obtain a good patriotic song made to measure for 
ten guineas, as the comparison of the respective 
merits of the four different effusions of the South 
Australian Lyrics will place the matter beyond 
doubt, between the productions of untrammelled 
genius and the placid and pointless production in- 
spired by the poetical incentive of ten guineas. I 
understand that the literary spirits of Gawler, in no 
wise daunted by the quality of the patriotic produce, 
and the fearfid amount of poetical competition in 
the colony, have actually offered a prize of two hun- 
dred guineas for the best written history of the 
colony. 

If the historians of South Australia are as plen- 
tiful as the poets, the examiners will have a ponder- 
ous performance to examine the mass of history 
relative to an important colony of twenty-four years' 
existence, which could easily be comprized in a few 
pages of an ordinary volume, to the great benefit of 
those who wish to know a few facts of our village 
and its resources, without wading through a hun- 
dred pages of historical matter, which, from its very 
subject, must be of a very trivial description. 

In connection with literature, I may mention one 
curious circumstance which occurred when I was in 
Adelaide, when the Volunteer movement reached 
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Australia it became the fashion for one or two en- 
terprising people to publish a little music adapted 
to the cause, such as the Adelaide Drum Polka, 
dedicated to Capt. Turncoat ; and the Bugle Bifle 
Gralop, dedicated to Capt. Crawler (by special re- 
quest) ; and a waltz appeared in the colony, as 
original, which had a fair sale, and was criticized by 
the press as a fair development of colonial talent, 
when a short time afterwards, the alarming dis- 
covery was made by a musical detective, that the 
waltz in question was copied note for note from one 
of Strauss' the colonial composer, not taking the 
trouble even to alter the key or change a note of 
the music. 



CHAPTEE XIX. 

LAWS AKD LAWTEBS UST SOUTH AUSTEALIA. 

Die!;.— The first thing we do, let* b kill all the lawyers. 

Cade.—'^a.j, that I mean to do. Is not this a lamentable thing, that of 
the skin of an innocent lamb should be made parchment I that 
parchment, being scribbled o'er, should undo a man I Some say 
the bee stings : but I say 'tis the bee's wax ; for I did but seal 
once to a thing, and I was never mine own man since. 

Second Fart King Henry YI. 

HtutUet. — There's another, why may not that be the skull of a lawyer P 
Where be his quiddits now, his quillLts, his tenures, and his 
tricks P why does he suffer this rude knave now to knodc him 
about the sconce with a dirty shovel, and wiU not tell him of his 
action of battery P Humph I This fellow might he in's time a 
great buyer of land, with his statutes, his recognizances, his 
fines, his double vouchers, his recoveries. Is this the fine of his 
fines, and the recovery of his recoveries, to have his fine pate fuU 
of fine dirt P will his vouchers vouch him no more of his pur- 
chases, and double one's too, than the length and breadth of a 
pair of indentures ? The very conveyanoesof his lands will hardly 
lie in this box. Hamlet. 

In a newly-founded colony it is amusing, but not 
surprising, to see with what velocity a few repre- 
sentatives of the interesting tribe called lawyers 
make their appearance thirsting after spoil and ex- 
ulting in a new iield of enterprise. In addition to 
the regular importation of English practitioners we 
have also colonial-fledged lawyers, and some speci- 
mens of this alarming race combine all the trickery 
of the colony with the least possible amount of the 
true spirit of English law. Our village is therefore 
inundated with two species — English and colonial 
— who nearly all combine to bleed their fellow 
colonists with a pertinacity worthy of a better 
cause. The law of England is adopted in the 
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colony, with this addition, that the colonial law- 
makers have the privilege of passing any new en- 
actments (not repugnant to the law of England), 
which leaves them a very fair margin for operations, 
and a perpetual suhject for discussion and dissen- 
sion. They have heen so fond of the amusement of 
passing new laws, that in the short space of twenty- 
four years they can hoast of a statute book of such 
an extent, with so many laws amended, repealed, 
and consolidated, that it is a very fair study for any 
person to wade through the colonial ordinances 
alone. Their general process has been to pass a 
law totally unsuited to the wants of the colony, and 
afber the total inefficiency of the enactment has 
become a matter of notoriety, they set to work to 
patch up, amend, or consolidate it with some other 
enactment, until at last the statute book has swelled 
to that extent, that there is perhaps not a single 
lawyer in the colony who professes to understand it. 
There are some laws which the exigencies of the 
colony have made imperative, for the laws of Eng- 
land are not stringent enough to restrain the pe- 
culiar propensities of a virtuous colonial commercial 
community. 

The celebrated firms of Quirk, Grammon, and Snap, 
and Dodson and Fogg seem to have branch estab- 
lishments in the colony, at least, if we may believe 
some of the honourable gentlemen themselves, for 
sometimes in the open court, when not in a position 
to bully any one else, they have kept their tongues 
in practice by attacking each other by figura- 
tive references to other firms, and the descendents 
of the old established firm of I. Catchem and 
XJ. Cheatem are so numerous as to deserve a 
critical dissection for the benefit of virtuous suc- 
cessors. 
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I. Catchem's talents were of that description that 
are sure |to lead to some solid advantages in a 
colony where trickery, subserviency, shrewdness, 
pretence, and unscrupulousness have always asserted 
their prerogatives, and foundation of success in the 
legal profession. 

From the day he landed on the classic shores of 
Port Adelaide he has tried to play his cards well. 
Although he finished his articles in England he com- 
menced his career with all humility and modesty as 
an assistant copying clerk, hoping thereby to pick up 
some useful hints as to legal practices, to be turned 
to his own advantage when the opportunity came. 

Obtaining another situation, he was soon ambi- 
tious of becoming a partner, and by dint of un- 
ceasing obsequiousness, and rushing about frantic- 
ally as if he was always catching clients, he in- 
duced a person to give him a share. This was not 
very easily achieved, for Smirker did not see his 
transcendent merits so soon as Catchem expected, 
and the latter tried one of his ingenious tricks to 
hasten the partnership. During an accumulation 
of work, designedly countenanced by the ingenious 
Catchem, he contrived to be taken suddenly ill 
when in a state of perfect health, and went away, 
and kept up the pantomimic performance until he 
thought Smirker would be very much embarassed, 
and greet his return with high approval. This 
ruse took, for even old foxes are sometimes taken 
in, and the polished and wordly Smirker soon after 
gave him a partnership, who, as soon as he found 
out the deception, kicked him over to the tender 
mercies of Cheathem. 

These little hints for the attainment of success 
in life, in the legal profession, may be useful to those 
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who fondly imagine that talent, honour, and indus- 
try always lead to that desired end. 

The oppression of the fatherless and the widow 
would he only a little diversion in the way of busi- 
ness of this man, who also frequented a conventicle, 
tolerably regularly, after various enquiries in a 
diplomatic way amongst the attenders of churches 
and chapels, where there was an opening for a 
lawyer, as he wished to increase his connexion by 
every possible way, and in furtherance of his hon- 
ourable objects, he had no objection to enliven a few 
acquaintances with a song of a rather warm com- 
plexion towards Sunday morning, and after a suit- 
able interlude, frequent the chapel and criticize the 
singing and the sermon. 

U. Oheatem's talents were of the more passive 
order. He was the " Jorkins " of the firm. Catchem 
to carry out his department with insolence to 
broken down clients, and Cheatem to heal the 
wounds with smirking sympathy and extenuation. 
Oheatem's talents were developed at a prematurely 
early age ; when only a youth he concocted a scheme, 
evincing precocity and low astuteness, but defective 
of one branch of English law, which is somewhat 
humourously called Equity. What law makes quite 
plain and satisfactory ; Equity steps in and politely 
intimates there is a trifling mistake. It is supposed 
that Oheatem's respected sire liked to indulge in 
strong waters afber the labours of an active life, 
which propensity excited the great indignation of 
his worthy son (already one of the Band of Hope), 
who at an early age began to appreciate the value 
of money and the charms of high interest, and could 
not bear to see current coin expended freely for the 
purchase of dear liquors. 
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Young Cheatem concocted a notable scheme, and 
prepared a deed by which his father transferred all 
his property to Trustees for the benefit of his vir- 
tuous progeny (Cheatem included) ; and this inter- 
esting youth induced his father, under false pre- 
tences, to sign the deed, after first giving him the 
opportunity of enjoying a convivial party. It is 
needless to observe that the deed was only waste- 
paper, and the incipient lawyer got even a moral 
lecture from his employers, and anything but a 
pleasing greeting from his parent. Cheatem after 
this tried the meek studious dodge, as if repenting 
of his immature swindle, and resolved he would not 
be taken in on a future occasion by not studying 
the difierence between Law and Equity, and by not 
knowing sufficient law to conceal his tricks with 
advantange, Cheatem had long embraced the prin- 
ciples of total abstinence from all intoxicating 
liquors, being moved thereto by the great expense 
and deleterious quality of the compounds sold in the 
colony, and also by the conviction that weak tea 
was more conducive to the clearness of his intellect, 
the exercise of his legal acumen, and extending a 
bill of costs to the extreme limit that human inge- 
nuity can make verbiage to be paid for. Cheatem 
devote J all the energies of his mighty mind to law ; 
general literature he knew nothing of, evidently 
considering it a trivial mode of spending time, 
which could be much more profitably employed by 
studying the nature of legal impositions. The only 
relaxation he allowed himself from severer studies 
was looking up law points, to see with what inge- 
nuity common sense can be distorted by those who 
are paid for the purpose, and Harrison's Digest, 
with its hundred thousand precedents on small 
points, was his favourite compilation ; and nothing 
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delighted him so much as to see with what exceed- 
ing nicety a hair can he split hy scientific authori- 
ties, or to see what Judge Browbeat decided some 
sixty years ago ; whether a gentleman can cheat his 
secretary of his salary, if the latter does not demand 
it when due, in the absence of written agreement, 
and whether the same refers to the case Briton v. 
Cantwell, lately determined in the colony. Cheatem 
had a decided taste for peddling trade, and used to 
vary his legal pursuits by small purchases for resale 
at a profit ; or if a broken colonist, who was anxious 
to go through the insolvent court, and had not cash 
enough for preliminary expenses, Cheatem, rather 
than lose any business, would take any cash he 
could lay hands on, and perhaps the remainder in the 
shape of a broken down nag, or other live stock. 
On some occasions he was impelled, by a kind of 
impulsive nature, to think of something refined or 
intellectual ; and once being allured by the charms 
of music, he determined to buy a piano, and obtain- 
ing one of an unfortunate consignment from Eng- 
land very cheap, he got it home and began to play ; 
but on the following day, hearing of a purchaser 
at a profit, he sold it immediately with a harmo- 
nious smile at the transaction. Feeling one day 
that it was perhaps necessary for a man to know 
something else than law and topics connected with 
it, he bought a choice collection of books belonging 
to a gentleman proceeding to England with the 
understanding that if he returned in a reason- 
able time, Cheatem would sell them back again to 
him, but shortly afterwards our legal friend without 
reading them, made a calculation that he might 
make a profit of sixpence a volume clear of expenses, 
and sent off the whole lot to the Auction rooms, 
and realized his hopes to his intense satisfaction, for 
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it is not every man who can make so much out of 
literature. 

On one occasion there was a general ferment in 
Adelaide, respecting the conduct of a Judge in 
respect to a criminal trial, and a large meeting was 
held in Adelaide to consider his proceedings, and 
forward a memorial to the Governor for his suspen- 
sion ; poor young Oheatem happened to attend quite 
accidently of course, which act coming to the ears 
of the learned judge, he gave Cheatem an awful 
johation, smd wished to know how he dared to 
attend a public meeting without defending his 
superiors, and threatened for this act of contumacy, 
to withdraw the light of his majestic countenance 
from him, and hoped he would live to repent his act. 
The servant can get another place, the lackey 
another master after giving their respectable em- 
ployers the return compliment of tongue with 
interest, but what can a poor colonial lawyer do, 
when lectured by his august head. Under these 
circumstances when nothing is to be gained by 
insolence and trickery, meekness is the badge of 
their tribe ; and Cheatem went with a sorrowful 
countenance, full of abject humility, to the Judge, 
begging him not to withdraw the light of his 
mighty countenance from a poor young man, whose 
prospects would be destroyed, and extenuating his 
conduct of being guilty of attending a public meet- 
ing, called by the authorities of a so-called free 
colony ; that in fact he was not exactly there, but 
entering the room without thinking of the object 
of the meeting, when he found out his indiscretion 
he wished to retreat, but was prevented by the 
crowd, and therefore he did the best he could under 
these afflicting circumstances, by secreting himself 
behind some chairs in a comer, when in sorrow and 

H 
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alarm he was compeUed to hear the judicial character 
of his learned Judge, criticised and maligned. 

Cheatem's amusements were chiefly directed to 
the illustration of abject meanness, enlivened by bills 
of costs, Harrison's Digest, with the evening diver- 
sions of low intrigue at the cheapest possible rate, 
with dissipation at other people's expense on ginger 
beer and lemonade. Cheatem was so fond of legal 
phraseology, and introduction of its rhetoric on every 
possible occasion, that if it was probable he shotdd 
be guilty of giving anything \nthout suitable re- 
turn, he would bestow an orange, for example, in 
the language it may be of Lord Bacon, who declared 
law to be the perfection of reason, probably afber 
receiving a little cash for his opinion, as follows : — 

" I hereby give you, aU and singular my estate 
and interest, right, title, and claim, and advantage of 
and in that orange, with all its rind, skin, juice, 
pulp, and pips, and all rights and advantages 
therein, with full power to cut, suek, bite, or other- 
wise eat the same orange, or give the sam^ away, 
with or without its skin, rind, juice, pulp, and pips, 
anything heretofore, or hereinafter, or in any other 
deed or deeds, instrument or instruments, of what 
kind or nature to the contrary, in anywise, not- 
withstanding." 

It is not improbable that the days of the majority 
of the colonial lawyws are numbered. About four 
years ago they were advancing swimmingly in the 
plundering line, that a legal millennium in South 
Australia, might be supposed to have arrived, when 
unfortunately for their peace of mind a Goliah ap- 
peared in the shape of a civilian of no legal training 
whatever, who undertook to bring their mysteries to 
the scrutiny of common sense, and produced a Bill 
entirely upsetting the old system of conveyancing. 
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and by a public registration of title made the trans* 
fer of land as cheap and expeditious as any other 
commercial transaction, and in fact soimded the 
death knell of slow conveyancing in the colony of 
South Australia. A discordant wail broke forth 
from the despairing hair-splittersy who first smiled 
contentedly at the folly of an ignoramus attempting 
to imderstand and explode their favourite amuse- 
ments connected with their profession; but when 
the people almost imanimously determined to have 
the reformation, they exhibited, in many cases, an 
illustration of the external appearance of the knight 
with the sorrowful countenance, and tried humi- 
lity as an interesting change from their former 
pretensions. 

A correspondent to the papers advised some of 
the slow conveyancers to look out for reputable em- 
ployment, but this was hardly compatible with 
their precedents, for they are distinguished for a re- 
pugnance to hard work; and in one case, which 
fell under my own observation, a poverty-stricken 
lawyer, changed his profession and undertook the 
duties of a barman at a country public-house, where 
he conducted himself for a short time with tolerable 
deconun, but ultimately, supposed to be subdued by 
the memory of his former glories, he took an affec- 
tion to the sample bottles, and was degraded to a 
lower position in the house. 

The Beform Act had such an alarming effect on 
the reduction of the profits of some of the convey- 
ances, whose talents were mainly directed to spin- 
ning out Abstracts of Title to the utmost extent, 
that they had any chance of getting paid for at 
6s. Sd. per sheet, that a few of them actually ad- 
dressed a humble petition to His Grace the Duke 
of Newcastle, Secretary for the Colonies, a document 
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so extensive and fall of suppliant verbiage, that it 
is probable that the Honourable Secretary or his su- 
bordinates would never find time to wade through 
it, even if it was of some importance ; and the pro- 
bability is that they will get a soothing answer to 
their humble prayer as they call it, for attempting 
to abolish the laws of common sense, and returning 
to a system concocted by ingenious minds from the 
time of the Norman Conquest, for the purpose of 
fleecing property holders. 

The colonial lawyers have literally brought about 
their own destruction by an obstinate adherence to 
old forms, and expensive and tedious processes, 
which are obnoxious in England, and much more so 
in a new place, where the land is of so little value, 
and cut up into innumerable allotments and distri- 
buted among a much poorer class of people than in 
England, and where, in consequence, the people de- 
mand a speedy and mercantile system of transfer 
lease and mortgage ; and as the lawyers, blind in 
their own avarice and conceit, would not make gra- 
dual concessions to the wants of the age, they have 
ultimately induced a civilian to lay the axe to the 
root of the whole system, and by making the Regis- 
tration Office a government institution, done away 
with their services almost altogether. 

I am convinced that respectable members of the 
legal profession in England have no conception of 
the greed and meanness displayed by many of their 
brethren in South Austraha, which are too often 
compelled to be made known to the initiated by the 
existence of a Public Registry Office for Deeds for 
all transactions connected with land, and conse- 
quently any person on paying a fee can go and 
search against property and ascertain what position 
it is in. On one occasion I found, in turning over 
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the leaves of a book, a mortgage for money lent by 
a solicitor of high standing in the colonial accepta- 
tion of the term, and this man had lent another 
twenty-five poimds at twenty per cent., and, in ad- 
dition to an elaborate Mortgage, had a Deed of 
Confirmation of Title to strengthen his security, 
which two deeds and preliminaries would cost the 
poor borrower nine pounds, and he would receive 
the sum of sixteen pounds, and the privilege of 
paying annually the sum of 'five poimds for the 
a<;Gommodation. 

There are some practitioners, who I have per- 
sonally known, who would hot, I am convinced, 
perpetrate such deeds of plunder ; but, as a general 
rule, liable to a few exceptions, respectability will 
not, and never has done much, towards the accu- 
mulation of profits in the legal profession in South 
Australia. 



CHAPTER XX. 

A FEW DErrNITIONS. 

Thebe are many expressions applied to, and used 
by the colonists of South Australia, which I may 
have used in this volume, that I think a short ex- 
planation of some, will be satisfactory to those who 
are interested in colonies in general, and South Aus- 
tralia in particular. On the appearance of a Colo- 
nial Dictionary of the English Laiiguage, many 
words will be included which have not yet found a 
place in our classical lexicons. I have mentioned 
the Squatters who form an influential body in all 
parts of Australia, and who in fact have reaped the 
real benefit of gold seeking, by obtaining a high 
price for their cattle which before the advent of the 
Grold Fields had a comparatively nominal value; 
and they seem to be perfectly imanimous on the 
point, that it is highly undesirable to allow the 
people ever to obtain it at a cheap rate again. 
Amongst the Squatters are to be found repre- 
sentatives of all classes of society, from the scion of 
aristocracy down to the liberated convict. The 
tendency of their pursuits is not refining, and when 
the Squatter has not originally been a man of educa- 
tion, the probability is that on emerging from his 
solitude, and entenng society his manners and ap- 
pearance would create a little sensation in an Eng- 
lish drawing-room, and perhaps be about as agree- 
able as the imexpected arrival of the bull in the 
crockery shop. There are also to be found real 
gentlemen in this class, liberal and hospitable when 
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met with, but unfortunately they live so far from 
the busy haunts of men, that gentlemen in the 
towns have very few opportunities of seeing the gen- 
tlemen of the interior of the country. 

The Bush. — This word is extensively used in 
Australia. It applies to the country where squat- 
ters have their rwM or sheep or cattle stations, and 
in a general sense to the whole land of the colony, 
excepting what is used for Agricultural purposes 
and that situated a few miles round the small 
towns and villages of the province. 

HuTEiBEFEBB AND Shbpheeds. — These words 
give an idea of the respective duties of these gen- 
tlemen. The Hutkeeper stops in his hut during the 
absence of the shepherd, and is the Soyer of the es- 
tablishment, and his talent consists in making 
savoury meals out of the rations per head of 91b. 
flour, 101b. meat, 2oz. tea, and l^lb. sugar weekly. 
As Mrs. Chisholm observes, the great art of bush- 
cookery, consists in giving a variety out of salt beef 
and flour, minus mustard, pepper and potatoes. His 
duties are not exactly limited to the day time, as 
he has to sleep near the flocks at night to guard 
them &om the dingoes, or Australian wild dogs. 

The Australian Shepherd is quite dissimilar to 
that interesting character described in pastoral poe- 
try. No gentleman with a cocked hat, and symmet- 
rical knee breeches awakes the evening echoes on his 
plaintive pipe, and with pensive countenance con- 
templates an interesting female with a red gown, in 
the distance ; whilst two or three innocent and sym- 
pathetic sheep gaze in the face of the player, with 
great admiration. The duties of the Australian 
Shepherd are considered monotonous, but not labo- 
rious. They are not required to understand shear- 
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ing, as this work is generally done by parties of 
men who come round to the stations at certain sea- 
sons and perform it by contract. Amongst these 
shepherds are also to be found men of every rank 
and occupation in life. 

One person stated that in his district there were 
employed in this capacity, " an apothecary, a law- 
yer's clerk, three sailors, a counting-house clerk, a 
tailor, a Jew, a Portuguese sailor, a Cingalese, a 
barman, a gentleman's son, a broken-down mer- 
chant, a former lieutenant in the East India Com- 
pany's service, a gipsy, a black fiddler, and a dan- 
cing master." To this motley group might be 
added " medical men and attorneys with a few gen- 
tlemen originaUy intended for the church, but who 
ultimately have been compelled to look after a 
flock " in a manner very dijfferent from their former 
intentions. 

Stockman is a person who has to herd a number 
of cattle, and who has to ride about always on the 
alert, as the cattle are sometimes very anxious to 
taste complete freedom, being in a half-tame state, 
and are often inclined to make a rush for liberty. 

There is a great difference between a Stockman 
and a Stockholder, as the latter is the proprietor of 
the cattle and the former his servant ; and I have 
known cases where young gentlemen, writing to 
their friends at home, confounded these two words 
(of course quite innocently), leaving the impression 
that they actually possessed cattle, while in reality 
they as Stockmen had only the privilege of foDow- 
ing other people's, and performing the operation 
with great dignity on a very limited salary. 

NoBBLEiL — This is a most important colonial 
word. It signifies a small measure of brandy, or 
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other spirituous liquors. The Colonists are so par- 
tial to this word that they have introduced many 
others from this root. A gentleman, who is con- 
stantly taking small potations of eau de vie, is call- 
ed a Nohblerizer. In polite society an invitation 
to take a little refreshment at a neighbouring Public 
House is couched in the elegant phraseology, — 
" Will you Nobblerize this morning ? " 

Stockade. — This is the name given to the larg- 
est prison of the colony where the prisoners reside 
who are condemned to penal servitude. 

ScETJB. — This word applies to sandy and stony 
tracts of land, entirely or partially covered with a 
kind of brushwood. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

A FBW FiLCTS. 

"Facte, fiBotB, fiwto"!!! 

CBIMnfAL STATISTIGS. 

Izr the first place it may be interesting for a 
stranger to know what amount it requires annually, 
to keep a virtuous and orderly population in the 
bounds of decency, and although the ponderous 
Grovemment Statistics leave that information par- 
tially in the dark, a gentleman of the name of Fiat 
Justitia has afforded me the requisite particulars 
under date Feb. 21, 1860, when he addressed the 
Adelaide papers on the Cost of Crime. This cost 
was discovered to be about £55,000 annually for 
Sheriff, Gaols, Convicts, Law Officers and Magis- 
trates, being at the moderate rate of 10s. per head 
for each man, woman and child resident in the col- 
ony at that period. 

The total population of the colony was estimated 
at 124,000 at the end of 1860. 

The total number of cases heard and determined 
in the magistrates* courts (criminal side) during 
1860 was as follows : — 

Miscellaneous cases 2461 

Drunkenness in streets 903 

Total 3364 

And the total number of cases preliminarily investi- 
gated in the magistrates' courts (criminal jurisdic- 
tion), and committed to the supreme court of the 
province, amounted to 145. 
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OOMMESOIAIi MOBALITY. 

In 1860 the number of Fiats of Insolvency was 
124. The number of Bills of Sale registered 
amounted to 129 ; and the total number of Mort- 
gages registered 1349 ; and 210 Writs of all de- 
scriptions passed through the SherifTs Office. 

The number of cases heard and determined on 
the Civil Side of the Local Courts of the Province 
(similar to our County Courts), amounted to the 
extraordinary number of 7231. These Courts have 
jurisdiction for sums of money not exceeding £30. 

In addition to the wool growing and to grow on 
the backs of 104,000 sheep pledged to the capital- 
ists, — 115,000 sheep ; 15,000 homed cattle ; and 
742 horses were mortgaged by their proprietors. 

MILITABT FOBOES. — IMPEBIAL TBOOFS. 

JSffboHve State, Adelaide, 31st December, 1860. 

CommiB- 
Distributioii. lariatde- Captains Subal- Ser- Cor' Fri- 
partment. terns, geants. porals. vafces. 

40th Begimeiit, de- ^ 

tachment present > 1 1 2 3 4 44 

and fit for duty. J 
Sick in Hoepital ... ..« ... ... ... ... 2 

Absent withoat leave ... ... ... ... ... 1 

Ontpofit at the Dry *) •, » 

Creek. 3 HI HI 1" !!1 !11 _ 

Total in South Ans- ) ^ ^ 

tralia. j ^ ^ 

PEODTIOB. — PBOYISIONS. 

A'oerage Price of Farm Produce in Adelaide in Ten Teare, 

from 1851 to 1860. 

Wheat Barley Oats Fota- Hay Batter Cheese 

Y Bosh. ^ Bosh. 5|p Bosh. toes^iiKrn V^ou. V^* Y^* 

s. d. s. d. 8. d. £ B. £ s. d. s. d. s. d. 

Highest 16 6 91 10 6 35 956 23 16 

liowert 64 46 41 66 376 14 08 



2 3 4 60 
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Prices paid for Bread and Fresh Meat by the Commissariat 
at Adelaide in Ten Tears, fi-om 1851 to 1860. 

Bread ^ pound. iPresh Meat ^ pound. 

Highest 4^d 5d. 

Lowest lid « ... l^d. 

SHIPPINa. 

Number and Tonnage of Vessels Entered Inwards and 
Outwards during the Years 1859 and 1860. 

Number. Tonnage. 

iNWATlT^fl f^®^^ ^2 111,436 

INWAEDS ^-^gg^ 324 100,681 

UUTWABDS l^gg^ ggg 108,365 

nTQUESTS. 

The total number of Inquests held during 1860 
was 141 ; and the following verdicts returned, 14, 
Visitation of God ; 26, Natural Causes ; 5, Found 
Dead ; 78, Accidental Deaths ; 1, Manslaughter ; 
2, M^der ; 15, Suicide. 

LAJfDS, — CEOWIir. 

Crown Lands sold in the Province of South Australia dwring 

the Tears 1859 and 1860. 

▲. s. p. Amoont Bealized. 

1859 188,065 34 £211,574 11 

1860 129,262 3 27 149,756 8 

LITIGATIOl?. 

In the Superior Court of the province there were 
issued in 1860, 871 writs in civil jurisdiction ; 58 
bills, claims, and petitions in equity; and 24 di- 
vorce cases. 

LOANS FOB PUBLIC WOBKS. 

The amount of Loan outstanding on 31st De- 
cember, 1860, was £870,100 ; redeemable at va- 
rious periods, ranging from 1863 to 1894. 
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METEOBOLOaiOAL. 



Table, showing how many days in each month 
the maximum temperature of the air exceeded 90* 
at Adelaide in 1860. 



Observations made ly 


Cha/rles Todd, 


^sq,. Observer, 


January ... 
February ... 
March 




Days. 
... 18 
... 10 
... 8 


April 

November ... 




... 2 
... 5 


December ... 




... 11 




"Totfii !.'! 


... 54 Days. 



SamfaU at Adelaide during the Years 1859 a^ 1860. 
(C, Todd? 8 Observations,) 

Total No. of Days on 

Inches. which rain fell. 

1859 14-460 101 

1860 18-503 116 



IMMiaEATION AND EMIGRATION. 

Meiwm of IfMmgration and SmigraHon ai Port Adelaide, 
distinguishing the ports from whence arrived and to where 
departing, during the Year 1860. 

Great Britain. Inunigration. 

Liverpool ... «« ... 366 ... 
London , 265 ... 

Plymouth 606 ... 

Biitiah Colonies. 

CapeTpwn 23 ,. 

Ceylon, Madras, & Bombay — ... 

ft Mauritius 20 ... 

New Zealand 1 ... 



New South Wales 


... 


102 


Smgapore 


... 


1 


Victoria 


... 


2,724 


Tan Diemen's Land 


. . • 


24 


W estern Australia 


... 


114 


Foreign Farts. 




. 


Hamburg 


■ 


. 128 



Emigration. 
824 



4,374 



30 
17 
12 
586 

3,865 

7 

61 



4,902 
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Excess of Emigration from South Australia 
above Immigration to it, 528. 

These returns are most significant, and to the 
initiated rather amusing. They cannot be very 
soothing to the disinterested admirers of the colony, 
who are constantly dwelling on the word progress. 
A short analysis of the above table may also afford 
some clue to the tastes of the Immigrants in gen- 
eral, and their feelings on landing on the Arabian 
desert shore, near Port Adelaide. It is evident 
that our friends from the great metropolis highly 
appreciate the fair and fertile province, as 265 
land and 324 depart. One solitary straggler arrives 
from New Zealand, and 12 are immediately anxious 
to go there. Victoria entices 1141 by the superior 
attractions of the hope of constant work, the chance 
of gold, a better climate, and undoubted resources. 
The unfortunate colony of Western Australia sends 
them a balance of 53, who apparently prefer even 
South Australia to the attractions of their own mis- 
managed province. 

IMFOBTS AITD BXP0ET8. 

Total VtUme in Sterling of the Imports and Exports of the 
Colony of SotUh Australia in 1860 ;— 

Imports £1,639,591 15 

Exporte l,78a,716 

LIQUIDS COFSUHED BY A MODEL OOHMTJiaTT. ' 

The next point of enquiry will be to investigate 
the quantity of refreshments 124,000 men, women, 
and children require to keep up their stamina in a 
salubrious climate, or how much Nectar is quaffed 
on the Plains of Paradise. 

In 1860 there were 439 public houses ; 36 brewe- 
ries ; 24 distilleries ; and 75 wine presses. 
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The Colonial Statistical Compiler has not been 
able to get statements of how much bad colonial 
beer is consumed in the province, or the quantity 
of genuine colonial wine drank by the parched 
colonists, the greater part of which delectable mix- 
ture realizes the words of the South Australian poet 

** On numj a plain the olasf ring Tine 
Is spoilt— into oolonial wine, 
Which makes ns qnaff some med-i-dne/* 

Australia. 

To proceed from domestic to foreign supplies, I 
find that in the year 1860 there were entered for 
" Home Consumption " the following small quanti- 



UlCD UX UUJJLDV U.C7OUJUJVA09 XJ.V/1U V 

other parts : — 


4AC<»U 


jLflXUOlXXJ 

Gallons. 


Beer, porter, ale, cider, and perry . . . 


283,754 


Brandy 




35,686 


Rum ... 




38,565 


UlU ■•« («« («« *«* ... ..1 




30,639 


Whisky , 




9,422 


Geneva 




4,018 


Liqueurs 




449 


Peifiimed and unennmerated .. 




2,658 


» ' m© ••• ... *•• ••• ... •• 


fl 


54,328 



459,419 
This quantity gives an annual eonsumption' of 
three-and-three-quarter gallons, for every man, wo- 
man, and child in the colony, and excluding the 
women and juveniles of both sexes, it gives an av- 
erage for each adult male of 15 gallons amiually. 

HOSPITAL, IjJrSATlO ASYLTJH, ASD DBBTIIUTE 

ASYLUM. 

In 1860, 835 Patients were treated in the Ade- 
laide Hospital^ and of this number 61 were for Dis- 
eases of the Eye, and 73 for Diseases of the Brain 
and Nervous System. 
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There were 142 inmates in the Lunatic Asylum 
on the 31st December, 1860, against 128 at the 
same date of the previous year ; whilst the daily 
average number had increased from 114 to 134, of 
which number 77 were male and 57 females. 

The average of the number of persons in 1860, 
receiving relief from the Destitute Board, was 851 
weekly ; including in-door and out-door relief, and 
the sick in the Hospital and the Lunatic Asylum. 

The Government Expenditure on Medical and 
Hospital, Lunatic Asylum and Destitute Poor, am- 
ounted to £17,363 against £15,780 in 1859. 

AGhBIOULTUBAIi STATISTICS. 

The total country and suburban land alienated 
from the Crown up to the 31st December, 1860, 
was 2,231,977 acres. 

The extent of land under cultivation — season 
1860-61— was 428,816 acres. 

The number of acres imder wheat was 273,672 ; 
the produce of the crop being 3,676,593 bushels, 

The folloujmg Table gives the average prodttee per 
Acre, during the past three seasons : — 



Season. 


Wheat. 


Barley. 


Oats. 


Hay. 


Potatoes. 


1868-9... 

1859-60 

1860-1... 


Bush. ft. 

11 11 

9 38 

13 4 


Buali. 9). 
16 24 
12 44 
16 34 


Bosh. fi>. 
20 18 
18 16 
23 12 


Cwts. 
23 

25 


Cwts. 
67i 
27 
60i 



To such an extent of interest does a paternal go- 
vernment develop in preparing Agricultural Statis- 
tics, that the people have been requested to count 
their cocks and hens and other poultry to increase 
the annals of progress ; and it appears that in 
the year 1860-61 there were 315,728 cocks and 
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hens, geese, ducks, and miscellaneous winged fowl 
in the colony of South Australia. 

EEVENIIE AND EXPENDITURE 

Jbr the Year ending 2l8t December, 1860 .* — 

Revenue £438.827 2 3 

Expenditure 492,656 2 

Excess of Expenditure over Revenue 
£63,828 17s. lid. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

POPTJLATIOir JlKD MOETALITT. 

On April 2nd, 1860, the census of South Austra- 
lia was taken, which gave a total of 117,967 ; but 
as this number was not satisfactory to the ruling 
powers, who had emphatically stated it must be 
120,000, they charitably added 1,003 for omissions 
and persons travelling, making up the nmnber to 
119.000. 

The Government Compiler states that the esti- 
mated population of South Australia, at the close of 
1860, was 124,112 persons, asimade up from records 
of the natural increase, and of arrivals and depar- 
tures ; this number must, however, be less than was 
actually the case ; the census returns taken on the 
8th April, 1861, showing the population on that 
day to have been in round numbers 127,000 ; the 
exact number enumerated is not yet ascertainable. 

There must be some considerable mystery in the 
compilation of Government Statistics in South Aus- 
tralia, for on referring to their own book I find the 
following facts detailed in the clearest figures and 
language. 

In 1860, the number of births registered in the 
province of South Australia, compiled from the Me 
statistics of Mr. John F. Cleland, Registrar Gene- 
ral of Births, Deaths, and Marriages, was 5,56S ; 
and the number of Deaths registered in the same 
period amounted to 2,336, leaving a natural increase 
to the population of 3,232. 

During 1860 the excess of emigration from South 
Australia over immigration amounted to 528, which, 
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of coarse, must be deducted from the natural in- 
crease in computing the totals, which leaves 2,704 
to be added to the population, which was estimated 
on the most liberal principles at 119,000 in the 
early part of the year, and yet this gentleman in- 
forms the public that 124,112 at the end of the 
year must be less than was actually the case, whilst 
Jbis own statistics only proves a population of about 
121,704 to be in the colony at that time. 

In respect to population, Mr. Cleland's statistics 
prove a decrease of births for the years 1859 and 
1860 ; the totals for these years being respectively 
5,738 and 5,568, and an increase of deaths from 
1,923 in 1869 to 2,336 in 1860. 

The number of deaths proves that the mortality 
of the whole colony is nearly at the rate of ftoo per 
cent. ; and 1 now proceed to give a short analysis 
of the causes of death, which will give information 
of the prevailing diseases of the colony : — 

ZmOTIG DISEASES. 

Hooping Cough 61 

Croup 71 

Diarrhwa 207 

Dysentery 138 

Influenza 28 

Remittent Fever 65 

Typhus do 60 

Other Diseases 47 

677 

COirSTlTUTIOirAL DISEASIS. — DISEASES 
OF UKCEBTAIK OB TASIABLE SEAT. 

Inflammation 47 

Dropsy 34 

Cancer 12 

Other Diseases 14 

107 

Carried Forward — - 784 
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Brought Forward 784 

TUBEBOULAB DISEASES. 

Phthisis or Consumption 128 

Hydrocephalus 38 

Diptheria 106 

Other Diseases 12 

284 

LOCAL DISEASES. — ^DISEASES OE ^ 

UEBVOUS SYSTEM. 

Apoplexy 27 

Convulsions 178 

Disease of Brain 66 

Other Diseases 31 

302 

Diseases of the Organs of Circulation 41 

Diseases of the Respiratory Organs 202 

Diseases of the Digestive Organs... 259 

Debility 159 

Atrophy 106 

Violent Deaths 55 

Accidents 35 

Age 12 

Miscellaneous Diseases and unstated 97 

Total 2336 

These returns show that out of a population, es- 
timated to he ahout 124,000, the number of 345 fell 
victims to Diarrhoea and Dysentery ; and in a salu- 
brious climate, where Consumption has been stated 
to be a rare visitant, and almost unknown, 1 find 
that 284 died from tubercular diseases, and 202 
from diseases of the respiratory organs, and 159 
from debility, and 106 from atrophy, making a total 
of 747 deaths from these different diseases. 178 
are described as dying of convulsions, and 66 from 
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diseases of bram, and 55 from violent deaths, and 
35 from accidents, and only 12 from age. 

Of the total number of 2336, only 157 were of 
persons above 50 years of age, and the extraordinary 
number of 1349 infants under 2 years of age, paid 
the penalty of having been bom in a paradisiacal 
climate. 

In comparing the mortality of old settled coun- 
tries with that of a new colony, it must not be for- 
gotten that the proportion of aged people is so much 
smaller in a colony than in Great Britain ; and as 
a large proportion of emigrants to South Australia 
have been persons in the prime of life, it is still more 
disastrous for the claims of that colony to possess a 
salubrious or even a partially healthy climate. 

One of the worst features of this return is, that 
159 persons are described as dying of debility, al- 
though only 12 die of age. I have Httle doubt that 
the plain English of this complaint, in many in- 
stances, would be '^ baked to deathy^ although this 
expression would be most obnoxious to the annals of 
progress, and the panegyrists of a fine climate. 



CHAPTEB XXIII. 

MIDDLE CLASS EMiaBA:EfTS. 

It is certainly to be deplored that in an artificial 
state of society and civilization, there should be so 
many yonng men belonging to the middle and 
higher classes of society, who seem unable to make 
any respectable income by the exercise of their tal« 
ents and education. 

A great number of young gentlemen who hare 
landed on the shores of the colony, with small capital 
« and less experience, with no business talent or me- 
chanical ingenuity, could not be voluntarily trans- 
ported to a worse place. Gentlemen without capital 
have no alternative in South Australia, except to 
turn shepherds or hut keepers or enter the police 
force, in the latter case they must be robust men. 

It appears to be rather a bitter satire on so-called 
civilization and result of an expensive and profitless 
education, that men have to come sixteen thousand 
miles with prison accommodation and the chance 
of being drowned to obtain ^le enviable position of 
mixing with the scum of society, as a guardian of 
the public peace, or indulging in utter solitude under 
a burning sun, with the munificent wages averaging 
from £16 to £30 per annum, with the luxurious 
allowance of i(M. of beef or mutton, 10ft. of flour, 
ifb. of tea, and 2&. sugar weekly, or perhaps less, 
as this allowance varies with Afferent employers. 
Young gentlemen possessing physical strength gen- 
erally show no partiality to embrace this arcadian 
existance, and if their means permit wait for a va- 
cancy in the police corps. These policemen on 
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hcnrseback (disfcinguished in tbe colonial vocabulaiy 
by tbe name of mounted troopers) are many of tbem 
gentlemen by birtb and education. I bave met 
with two or tbree fine specimens of the genus homo 
in this capacity, and it would be a curious history 
to know the causes which bad reduced them to the 
almost hopeless condition of Australian policemen. 
Their duties are not onerous and from the nature 
of their profession, they are constantly liable to call* 
iug at and frequenting public bouses, and the habits 
they generally acquire plays havoc with their week- 
ly wages. In Adelaide they form the body guard 
ci his Excellency when he attends any public place, 
and perform the part of mounted lackeys to the 
vice-regal court with great dignity. They are reg- 
ularly drilled into warlike habits by their inspector. 
I was exceedingly amused on one occasion when 
passing the barracks to see that dignified personage, 
ornamented with a red face and plethoric habit, 
combined with a tight cravat which seemed to shove 
his large head spasmodically out of the aperture, 
where his neck might be supposed to be situated 
giving forth his commands with a cracked and 
asthmatic intonation — draw swords — put swords 
back again — and whenever one of tbe unfortunates 
did not achieve this wondrous act with sufficient 
celerity, this embodiment of lace and buttons would 
anathematize his eyes in a manner as almost to 
astonish a bystander at the meekness under discip. 
line of a poor gentleman policeman, who, poor feMow 
if out of a berth has eitber destitution or the bush 
before him. This dignified representative of the 
bullying class was of course like all of his caliber 
the most cringing and obsequious servant of his 
superiors, and the petty tyrant on a following oc- 
casion when following bis n^^ter iu tbe bush like a 
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meek spaniel, was so shook by the additional exercise 
that he begged his superior to stop, or he patheti- 
cally ejaculated " he should die," when he recieved 
the soothing rejoinder " die and be damned " ; after 
which prophetic adjuration his chief galloped away, 
and left the dignified official in one stage of that 
retribution that such cattle ought to receive in this 
sublunary sphere. The chances of any respectable 
and educated young man obtaining a situation are 
about as remote as any thing else in the colony. 
The difficulty is ffreat in any country, and much 
more so in a sm^l commuity whei^ business > 
very limited in extent owing to the paucity of in- 
habitants, and in addition to this there are no mer- 
chants in the colony in our acceptation of the term, 
and the services of clerks are nearly dispensed with 
from the mode in which business is transacted. 
The most appropriate name for this class is Whole- 
sale Shopkeeper for they store goods on their pre- 
mises which cannot be disposed of by public auction. 
These gentlemen designate themselves by the name 
of Importers, and as nearly all the goods arriving 
in the colony are disposed of by public auction, it is 
obvious that clerical assistance is only required to 
a limited extent, and proving that it is almost im- 
possible for a new comer, imacquainted with colo- 
nial proceedings to obtain any situation in South 
Australia, for in case a situation is vacant the pre- 
ference will generally always be given to one who 
had previous knowledge of the mode of business and 
the people of the colony. I must mention that as 
a rule English credentials of character are generally 
useless, and seldom asked for. Character is a com- 
modity which many of the colonists decidedly object 
to on principle, and they merely care to engage a per- 
son who they think wUl serve their purpose ; and I 
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know a case when a merchant preferred a dis- 
charged convict as book-keeper to a respectable new 
comer for the original reason, that he knew the 
discharged prisoner was clever, or he could not have 
systematically embezzled his employer's cash in his 
last situation for a lengthened period ; and the pro- 
bability was that the new arrival would be a novice 
at colonial book-keeping. Another instance under my 
own observation was, when a man who was strongly 
suspected of some previous rascally transaction, ob- 
tained a situation as clerk in preference to another 
who had a bundle of credentials, and the reason of 
this preference was, that the man of talent had an 
impudent and forward look, and seemed smart in 
colonial parlance, which be proved, in a short time, 
by forging his employer's name to a few checks, 
and raising a small capital and decamping. 

It is generally most disastrous for a gentleman 
with a family to emigrate unless he possesses a to- 
lerably large capital, and has some knowledge of 
agriciiltural pursuits. As an illustration of the re- 
ward of merit which is obtained by working for 
others in a new colony, I can give the experience of 
a gentleman of good family, who possessed kindly 
feelings, combined with urbanity of manners, aud 
who emigrated some years ago with his family, de- 
termined to do something, however incongruous to 
his former experience and feelings. After some 
time he got a situation in a shop, where be had to 
stand day after day exposed to the fiery sirocco^ and 
also to the chilling blasts of winter, and performed 
his duties with exemplary fortitude for seven long 
years, when his exertions and the climate brought 
on an incurable internal disease, and at last he was 
obliged to succumb to it by taking a little rest at 
intervals, although as a faithful servant he con- 
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trived to crawl back to his accustomed place^ and 
perform his duties. 

Compelled one day to leave the shop through 
pain and extreme lassitude, he took a day's rest and 
on returning on the third day, he found a stranger 
in his place, and as his employer had given him no 
hint of his intentions he was rather astonished and 
on speaking to his employer was told by that 
worthy, that he looked upon him as a dead man, 
and had filled his place and he could now look out 
for another situation. This poor gentleman went 
shortly afterwards home, to die or at least to pro* 
long a painful existence, and then the Colonial 
Judas who had a small remnant of an elastic cqu* 
science lefb, considered the case, and with the sem- 
blance of generosity sent a doctor at his expence, 
taking care to let everybody know of his greatness 
of mind, but the wife of the invalid some time after 
told the doctor that she would not allow Judas to 
pay anything, when the doctor informed her that 
this gentleman had given instructions to him that 
he would pay for one visit, but if the disease was 
lingering, he was not to be made further responsible. 
This man could have the audacity after daily drink- 
ing to excess, to invite members of a Christian 
church to his house, and there with a red face and 
bated breath, utter his meanness and abject feelings 
by telling a clerical gentleman that he (Judas) 
prayed often five times a day inwardly to ward off 
his besetting sin. If Judas had been musically in- 
clined, he might have sung with great unction afber 
his exploits, the favorite dramatic scena beginning 
with 

Battle his bones over the stones ; 
He's only a pauper, whom nobody owns 

Leaving out the last verse, as inappropriate. 

" Bear gently his bones over the stones ; 
Though a pauper, he's one whom his Maker yet owns." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE ABOEIGINES, 

I do not intend to enter into a long dissertation 
on the manners and customs of the native inhab* 
itants of South Australia, as I have had compar- 
atively few opportunities of observing them, and in 
addition I think that the terse description of the 
natives of the Pacific Island, by a ship captain who 
was deputed to describe them, will generally apply 
to the Aborigines of this province, in the graphic 
language of that gentleman, as " manners none ; 
customs, beastly." The Aborigines of South Aus- 
tralia have generally been classed in the lowest 
scale of humanity, certainly the miserable speci- 
mens who crawl about the villages of the colony in 
the winter time, do not leave a very high idea of 
their appreciation of the proximity to civilization. 
Even in winter they have a decided repugnance to 
clothing, although they are compelled when enter- 
ing the South Australian Metropolis to preserve 
some of the decencies of life, and patronize nether 
garments, but in the outskirts they are very prone 
to discard these impediments. They seem to liave 
a childish partiality for '' shocking bad hats," and 
I once saw a dignified gentleman walking along, 
supported by a stick, and wearing a dilapidated 
white hat in a jaunty manner ; the latter being the 
only aii}icle of covering or clothing he seemed to 
appreciate. 

Many of them show at times great acuteness and 
powers of imitation which do not leave the im- 
pression to the unprejudiced that they are utterly de- 
graded and barbarous. 
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The previous attempts to convert them to Chris- 
tianity by paid emissaries have utterly failed. Is 
it to be wondered at? These so-caJled savages 
have penetration enough to puzzle the missionaries, 
and throw in their teeth the manners and customs 
of their friends. They see rich men pretending to 
be christians and anxious for their welfare, who 
have actually robbed them of their hunting-grounds, 
and given them an equivalent in a few of their old 
garments — good advice and the hope that they will 
be converted to Christianity. They are told it is a 
sin to drink, and in reply point to a number of 
drunkards and blasphemers and ask why they do 
not attempt to convert them. 

It is a proof that they possess a keen observation, 
or they could not dispute with their teachers, and 
even express a belief that their religion is not true, 
or at least not better than their' s, for if it is, why 
do not the colonists in general adopt it themselves ? 
Thev possess also a dry sense of humor, sometimes 
displayed at the wrong time and place, as the fol- 
lowing anecdote will show. One Sunday a very 
prosaic preacher arrived at a Cattle Station, and 
divine service was held, and as two natives were 
about the place they were induced to attend, on 
being told it was good for their souls. Mr. Bun- 
garee behaved himself with apparent decorum for 
half-an-hour and listened to the preacher's eloquent 
appeal that Christians in general should devote a 
quarter of their income to the support of divine 
objects (himself included) when suddenly our sable 
friend gave a frightful groan and ejaculated loudly 
— dis long yam no good — me go out and catch 
parroftg, and departed tranquilly with his friend, 
leaving the eloquent minister and congregation in a 
rather peculiar state of embarassment. 
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These men are generally peaceable, but when pro^ 
perly initiated into the vices of the colonists, they 
become furious, especially after imbibing that classic 
liquid called Rum. Shortly before I left the col- 
ony, some of them brutally murdered a poor woman 
and two children, whilst imder the influence of 
intoxication. 

The colonists are prevented by enactment from 
giving these men intoxicating liquors, but I am 
sorry to say there are to be found men debas- 
ed enough to ply these poor wretches with liquor 
for the object of seeing their performances, which 
are perhaps amusing to these white savages, but as 
I have observed lead to disastrous results perhaps 
not contemplated by the donors. They are easily 
intoxicated on liquids which would not be very 
potent to Europeans. They steep an empty sugar 
bag in water, and the liquid produced by this plea- 
slag experiment, is to them a kind of Nectar, suffi- 
cient to affect their understandings, and improve 
their talent for dancing. The number of the Abor- 
igines of South Australia is supposed to be very 
limited and gradually decreasing under the influence 
brought to bear against them. Their treatment 
will certainly afford another chapter in the History 
of Colonization and Christianity. There is no 
doubt that many landowners of the province have a 
serious responsibility in respect to these poor way- 
farers, and through their greed they have dis- 
possessed them of their heritage without equivalent, 
and the rich Pharisee satisfies his pliants conscience 
by perhaps a very paltry donation, and a few stereo- 
type expressions relating to Christianity. However 
seared the conscience of the money-grubber usurer 
or landowner may be, there are moments when the 
inner voice will recall painful misgivings, and in one 
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ca«e a small usurer subdued by large profits and 
generous port exclaimed at a late hour it is a fearful 
responsibflity ! it is a fearful responsibility ! which 
would perhaps result in the morning by entire for- 
getfulness, or in ease of thought by a liberal revision 
of his wardrobe, and a dispossession of his worm- 
eaten garments. 

It is a curious fact that many of the native words 
are extremely harmonious, and the native names 
of places far surpass in sound those introduced by 
the colonists ; contrast the following (English) Beef- 
acres, Walkerville, Smithfield, Dry Creek, and Oak- 
bank with thd native names of Onkaparinga, Aldin- 
ga, Willunga, Talunga and Burra Burra. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THE PBESS AND OUB OWN 0OBEESPONDENT8. 

It must certainly be said of the Press of South 
Australia that its exponents have done their utmost 
to fill up a certain amount of space with matters of 
trivial import, as from their isolated position they 
only get an allowance of European news once a 
month, and after it is spun out to the utmost ex- 
tent, they have to fall back on their own resources, 
and our own Correspondents. 

The editors of the South Australian papers do 
not take refuge in a shower of frogs, but in their 
distress they must exclaim, " give us some statis- 
tics of progress ;" as a dish of statistics is supposed 
to satisfy the appetites of the hungry, and is a 
never-failing subject of compilation. * It may reason- 
ably be a matter of surprise to know what a genus 
from a remote village of South Australia can find 
to fill up a letter, as the occurrences of his hamlet 
are generally of a very methodical and uninterest- 
ing character. Apparently the colonial public is 
easily satisfied with news. It is interesting for 
them to know that Smorkins, in a remote vfllage, 
has had the enterprise to build a stable for eight 
horses ; and more wonderful still, as the special 
correspondent writes, the stable has a door in front, 
and a window at one end. Another gentleman in- 
firmed the' public that their respected neighbour, 
Swiper, had damaged his great toe in removing a 
piece of timber ; and the consequential Swiper wrote 
a long letter, to explain that his great toe was not 
injured to the extent mentioned by our own Corre?- 
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pendent. Another gentleman described the per* 
formance of some British sports by the inhabit- 
ants of a small town, in which he thought the wea- 
ther was rather warm for running in sacks, as the 
thermometer was 82® in the shade, and 122® in the 
sun. Another Correspondent wrote a limited quan- 
tity of important information, and concluded pa- 
thetically, " It is too hot to write." 

When the colony is actually noticed by the Timea^ 
great is the jubilation and delight ; but these feel- 
ings sometimes relapse into gloom, when Jupiter 
forgets their existence for a twelvemonth. They 
don't understand it! Do the conductors of the 
Times know of their importance? They merely 
quote the price of copper, and seem satisfied. Lead- 
ing articles are composed, and eloquent groans pro- 
mulgated to excite the compassion of the great, 
with no eifect. In their own words, " It were easy 
to accumulate a long list of cases in illustration of 
the neglect to which we are referring. We select 
a few as samples." The English papers, under the 
general heading "Australia," ordinarily publish a 
considerable amount of Victorian intelligence, a few 
paragraphs*of Sydney news, and nothing from South 
Australia. 

Some years ago, the Times employed a resident 
Correspondent in Adelaide, but after a gentleman 
from the establishment in Printing-House Square 
was sent out to Melbourne, the very existence of 
South Australia seems to have been forgotten by 
the conductors of that journal. The other English 
papers take their cue very much from the Times^ ; 
or in plainer terms, are very much in the habit of 
retailing the intelligence it collects ; and the conse- 
quence is, that sui^ects neglected in its columns 
are pretty generally neglected by the mass of jour- 
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nals of the ordinary character. English readers, 
therefore, whose thoughts are directed towards Aus- 
tralia, and who look rather eagerly into the columns 
of Australian news, are left in ignorance of the ex- 
istence of the colony of South Australia, or, if they 
were previously aware of the fact, are led to the 
conviction that it is a suhordinate and unimportant 
settlement. It is impossible to say how much of 
the valuable stream of voluntary emigration, which 
might have flowed to this colony, has by this means 
been directed to other shores. 

The conductors of the Victorian press, to a certain 
extent, are also guilty of the same unpardonable ne- 
glect, in paying little attention to South Australia, 
which, perhaps can be explained, that the people of 
Victoria are naturally jealous of the fair and fertile 
province, whose inhabitants are so benighted and 
eccentric that in 1860, 3,865 actually emigrated to 
Victoria, whilst only 2,724 came from that pro- 
vince. One Victoria paper paid South Australia the 
following compliment : — Adelaide papers are to 
hand. The contents are characteristic, and to 
some, perhaps, rather interesting, being full of re- 
ports of proceedings in insolvency, and the Rev. Mr. 
Binney*s visit. 

When there is a fearful state of destitution in the 
news market, and the weather turns very hot, 
being driven to desperation, they generally fall foul 
of each other, and an interchange of small wit takes 
place, with figurative allusions to old women, scav- 
engers, and servants of dirty work : and one indig- 
nant editor wrote that our contemporary accuses us 
of blowing our own trumpet, which is certainly very 
cool, considering the charity we have had in listen- 
ing to the squeak of his penny whistle. 



CHAPTEE XXVI. 

HINTS TO CAPITALISTS. 

I wish to offer a few remarks on colonial invest- 
ments, as a subject that can only be adequately un- 
derstood by those who have had practical experience 
of the nature of colonial securities. I am aware 
that large sums have been lost by English capital- 
ists in South Australia, but still there are many 
who send money for investment, being induced by 
friends, or agents, or the newspaper quotations of 
a higher rate of interest than can be obtained in 
England on the current securities of the day. I 
am also aware that lai^e sums have been actually 
returned from Adelaide to London, it being found 
impossible to invest them on the stipulated condi- 
tions. South Australia is essentially a borrowing 
colony, the province ^^ par excellence ^^ where 

" Cash is scarce, bills orer dae ; " 

and, consequently, a number of securities, bad, 
good, and indifferent, are continually in the market. 
Small sums are sometimes lent at immense rates of 
interest by land agents, (or land sharks, as they 
have been euphoniously entitled in the land of their 
adoption,) and other agents,- and more particularly 
by persons employed by attorneys as servants of all 
work. 

I have myself seen the vile myrmidon of a low 
solicitor, actually force a loan of ten pounds on a 
poor old man in a state of semi-dotage, taking all 
his deeds, including his will or collateral security, 
vrith a bill for the amount with interest added at 
eighty per cent, ; and when the latter became due 
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and not paid, send him out a writ endorsed with 
£3 10s. costs for non-payment. However disgust- 
ing and abominable this traffic and extortion of 
many in small loans may be, the capitalist will have 
nothing to do with it either directly or indirectly, 
unless he intrusts his money to an agent who spe- 
culates with it at a high rate of interest, and allows 
his principal a smaller rate, and pockets the diffe- 
rence. 

What may be termed the best securities of the 
colony are farms of from 80 acres and upwards, 
when the tenants are hard-working and are com- 
pelled to make something of the land or lose every- 
thing, and the cautious capitalist on the spot only 
lends on such securities when obtainable ; and ono 
redoubtable specimen of money lender, who has lost 
the least of any man of his time, which he attri- 
butes principally to providence, on being asked the 
nature of the securities he preferred, smirked signi- 
ficantly, and ejaculated " broad acres.'* The present 
rate of interest on such securities for moderately 
large sums is 8"/©, formerly 10®/o and 124°/o could 
be obtained, but the rate of interest for a long pe- 
riod has had a downward tendency and the Savings 
Bank lends at 7i°/o, Second and third class secur- 
ities comprize second mortgages on land or other 
property, mortgages of Cattle, Bills of Sale, and 
Preferable Liens on thQ wool. 

I must explain that the latter is a colonial enact- 
ment, for the laws of England did not enable the 
colonists to try all the means of borrowing money 
which their fertile imaginations invented. This act 
enables a person to mortgage the wool of his sheep, 
not only the wool which is on the poor animal at 
the time of mortgage, but the prospective clip of 
wool, which may happen to grow after the sheep 
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are denuded of their present fleece. This act also 
allows a person to raise money on his nag or other 
'jattle he may possess, which he can mortgage with- 
out delivery, and therefore if he is inclined to the 
perpetration of fraud he can galop off with his 
living securities to another colony. 

Most ludicrous scenes have occurred in default of 
payment, when the mortgagee intends to sell, as in 
one instance where the place was very indefinitely 
stated where the cattle were grazing, one unfortu- 
nate and avaricious money lender who had advanced 
thirty pounds on a few bulls, was seen galopping 
along for about two days in the Bush, in a state of 
perpetual perspiration endeavouring to get a glance 
of his slippery securities. Bills of Sale are also, 
for many reasons, most objectionable securities. 
They are, however, a somewhat popular institution 
in the colony and as they are publicly registered, 
strange revelations will appear ; as a gentleman 
found, on visiting a lady of great pretensions and 
assuming manners, that the very Piano he played 
upon was at that fatal moment literally in the pawn 
shop, by consulting the register the following 
morning. 

In respect to second mortgages either on broad 
acres or house property, I should advise nobody to 
lend a penny on them, for in many instances I have 
seen property sold which just satisfied the first 
mortgage ; and in one case I have seen five mort- 
gages on one building, which did not satisfy the 
first mortgage when sold. Such are the eatraordi- 
nary fluctuations of property in a thriving colony. 
Another disadvantage of second mortgages is, that 
in case of a third mortgage, thelender of the second 
can be literally defrauded of his money (with the 
entire approval of the virtuous laws of England) by 
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the third mortgagee buying the interest of the first, 
and he possessing the legal estate can pay himself 
and leave the surplus or an equity suit to victim 
Number 2. In respect to house property, with 
small plots of ground attached, it has hardly advis- 
able to lend money on any terms, and public-houses 
and flour mills should be sedulously avoided. In 
fact the difficulty of selling house property in the 
colony is so great, that it may be stated there is no 
fixed or regular value, and I know many worthy 
people who are actually compelled to remain in the 
colony, years after they had determined to leave it, 
by the unfortunate fact they had invested their ca- 
pital in a house and cannot sell again at any rea- 
sonable price : and in some cases cannot get even an 
offer. Speaking one day on this subject to a man 
who possessed a rather neat house and shop in the 
neigbourbood of Adelaide on selling property, he 
told me that he had at one time endeavoured to sell 
his, but he could not get a decent offer, which he 
said was not of much consequence, for he really felt 
attached to his property. Being the first man in the 
colony who I hjad ever heard express affection for 
his domicile, I was somewhat amused when a few 
days afterwards I found on looking at the Registry, 
that this gentleman had a considerable mortgage 
on the place at a high rate of interest, which proved 
satisfactorily that his words were spoken feelingly. 

Of mining investments, it will be unnecessary to 
say much. The Burra Burra Mine has indirectly 
been the Mining Siren of the colony ; and encourag- 
ed innumerable schemes, concocted by agents and 
speculators for obtaining the cash of the unwary. I 
may mention that out of about one hundred mining 
schemes for the last twenty-four years, the Burra 
Burra is the only one that has paid a respectable 
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dividend. The history of this prosperous mine is 
a very good example of the precarious nature of 
mining pursuits, as it forms only half of the original 
twenty thousand acre block, and was purchased by 
a company for twenty thousand pounds, at a period 
when the colony was in a state of utter prostration 
and destitution ; and the purchasers agreed to di- 
vide it ; and the two parties who were distinguished 
by the names of the nobs and the snobs tossed up, 
and the snobs got the lucky half, called Biura 
Burra, and the unfortunate nobs got the other half, 
called the Princess Royal, almost worthless. 

The Burra shares have sold as high as £220, and 
as low as £100. During the five years I was in 
the colony they fluctuated between £165 and £110. 

From 'the official returns, I observe that there 
were 74 reputed mines in the province at the close 
of the year 1860 : and of these only 20 were in 
work during some period of that year ;• and owing 
to the success of some parties, at a place called 
Wallaroo, the mining mania has risen to such a 
fever-height in the colony, that in consequence no 
less than 250 applications have been made for min- 
eral leases by various individuals. 

The names of some of the copper mines which 
have turned out bad speculations are somewhat 
significant, such as the Emu Flats, The Enterprise, 
Montacute, Mount Remarkable, Wheal Fortune, 
Friendship, Harmony, and Prosper. 

I can see no inducement for an English Capital- 
ist to send his capital and risk it in South Australia. 
Unless a man can be on the spot, and look after 
everything and everybody, it is not satisfactory to 
trust money to third parties in general; and the 
high rate charged by the Banks for Bills on Lon- 
don, at 60 days' sight, averaging from l®/o to 
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3°/o> and the agent's large per centage, and other 
little charges plays havoc with the nominal high 
rate of interest quoted, not to mention any little 
contingencies where you may happen to lose your 
money entirely. 

Another little hint is when the sum for invest- 
ment is large, or the husiness important, it is de- 
sirable, for obvious reasons, to nominate two re- 
spectable parties in your power of attorney. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

HINTS TO EMIGRANTS. 

I HATE, in previous chapters, spoken on the sub- 
ject of Middle-Class Emigrants, who do not possess 
capital ; and I now address myself to those who be- 
long to the working classes, or have been brought 
up to agricultural pursuits. It must be a matter of 
great surprise to the majority of people to be in- 
formed that great distress has occurred amongst the 
labouring classes in a colony which possesses only a 
handful of inhabitants and an immense territory. 

In 1S59, the then existing system of Emigration 
was put a stop to, as it was notorious that great 
numbers of the population at that period could not 
get employment, and it was a bitter mockery to in- 
troduce hundreds of others to swell the ranks of 
candidates for the Destitute Asylum. Even at 
that period, there were to be found men who had 
the effrontery to deny the existence of distress ; 
but it must have been very discouraging to a sceptic 
in office to hear the discordant groans of about two 
hundred men, assembled under his office windows, 
as I observed at this crisis, in the main street of 
Adelaide. Mr. W. Townsend, M.P., stated, in his 
place in the House of Assembly (June, 1859), that, 
if any member disputed the existence of destitution, 
he would engage to supply him, at a short notice, 
with 400 labourers, 50 carpenters, and 50 plasterers. 
The hon. member then stated it was not only un- 
skilled labour, but skilled mechanics and arinzans, 
who were unable to find employment ; and that 
there was abuAdance of Ubour of all kinds in the 
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colony. This was substantiated by the fact that 
there had been recently 60 applicants for the ap- 
pointment of ticket porter on the railway ; 33 for 
the secretaryship of the South Australian Insti- 
tute ; and 400 labourers for employment under the 
Commissioner of Public Works. This gentleman 
also stated at a public meeting, before this period, 
that 78. a-day in the colony was no better than 4s. 
6d. in England, and a voice replied, laconically, " not 
so much." 

At this period, men were offered work at 3s. 6d. 
arday — which was equivalent to about 2s. a-day in 
England — and this was the reward many experienced 
after emigrating, full of hope, to a land of promise. 

I am of opinion that a skilful mechanic could not 
emigrate to a more wretched field for his abilities 
than South Australia. The difficulty of obtaining 
continuous work, and the competition of mere 
botchers, whose work, in many cases, takes just a3 
well as the skilful, and the depressing influence of 
the climate, — all combine to make a man hesitate 
to remove to a place of this description ; and even 
if he can obtain now and then the sum of 8s. or 
even 10s. a-day he must reflect that these sums do 
not represent the same amounts as in England, and 
it is little consolation to gain 10s. one day, and per- 
haps starve a week afterwards : and I have known 
good workmen compelled to resort to stonebreaking 
to avert destitution. 

During the whole time I was in the colony the 
newspaper quotations of wages remained nearly un- 
alter^ making the unsuspicious believe that there 
was always constant work offering at &om 7s. to 
12s. per day, but the stem reality has been in the 
face of these stereotype faUitiee that constant work 
has been the exception and not the rule, the whole 
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of the five years I was in the colony, and in this 
opinion I have been corroborated by many intelligent 
working men, with whom I have conversed on the 
subject. 

You may also imagine that there is an unlimited 
demand for shepherds and hutkeepers ; and if it 
comes to the most you can take refage in an Arcadian 
profession in preference to stone breaking. This is 
not exactily the case. There are actually to be 
found Bush Volunteers who work for their rations ; 
and sometimes there is a glut of labour in the Bush. 
Little consideration can be expected from the Squat- 
ters who have little real interest in the general 
prosperty of a new country. Their policy is simply 
to export the wool to England, and to sell the 
meat at the highest market price, and encourage 
emigration, for people caimot exactly starve ; and 
some good Samaritan will pay for their dinners; 
and give the least possible amount of wages.> The 
majority of this class voted for an extension of 
emigration, at the time hundreds were unemployed 
in the colony ; and one of these persons in the sheep 
trade, of the name of Hawker, told the House of 
Assembly that the Overseer of his run had written 
to him in embarassment, to know what to do, as he 
had boarded eighty men in one week, who were on 
tramp looking for employment. 

To the following remarks I wish to direct the 
attention of the Agriculturists and agricultural 
labourer : — 

The policy on which the colony was founded was 
to prevent this class becoming landed proprietors 
too soon. 

The capitalist came on the scene or through his 
emissaries, and took a block of 20,000 acres of the 
best land available, for the object of making it 
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valuable by the work of others, and preventing the 
small capitalist from investing on his own account 
to advantage. The upset price of land has always 
been £1 per acre; however worthless it may be 
it has not to be sold for less. Scrub that would 
be dear at a gift, and other land that would per- 
haps be worth to some 2s. 6d. an acre, is not al- 
lowed to be sold except at the price of the best land 
in the colony. Could a more ingenious device have 
been invented for serving the purpose of the grasp- 
ing capitalist or landowner ? What glorious philan- 
thropy has been shown by some of these patriots ! 
In the first place, getting hard-forking men into 
the colony to make their land valuable, charging 
the agricultmist 20 per cent, on their original out- 
lay, for the privilege of doing it, and then with in- 
tense liberality allowing him to buy the land at 500 
per cent, above the original value ; and after such 
munificient acts ejaculating, see what we have done 
for the colony ! ! 

On reference to the Agricultural Statistics, you 
will find that the average yield of wheat for the last 
three seasons was about eleven bushels per acre. 
This fact will give the practical agriculturist a fair 
impression of the nature of the soil of a fair and fer- 
tile country, and be worth a hundred verbose de- 
scriptions of the productions of the colony. In 
addition to this information, I know many farmers 
who only make a precarious livelihood out of their 
land at 2s. 6d. an acre rent annually. I have in 
my possession the particulars of a public meeting 
held by some of the tenants of the South Australian 
Company, at the Bremer, who all stated that they 
could not live at a rental averaging from 2s. 6d. to 
to 63 per acre. 

As this is a voluminous account I will only give 
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the experience of one of the tenants in his own words. 
" Mr. James Harding has been a tenant of the 
Company for several years, occupying about 800 
acres. He had very bad crops for the last three 
years. Last year 45 acres of wheat turned out 80 
bushels only. This 'year he had about 70 acres of 
com. He had cut a few acres of it for hay at an 
average of half a ton to the acre. He had turned 
the cattle in on 10 or 12 acres more of it. About 
40 acres remained to be cut for wheat, and any one 
could have the half for reaping it with a machine. 
Forty acres would turn out about 200 bushels. He 
had planted potatoes, but it would not pay to dig 
them. For three years he could not have made a 
living on the land if he had it rent free. Himself 
and three sons had to travel 50 miles to obtain work 
to pay the rent last year, He was more than £800 
out of pocket since taking the land, as might be 
seen by his old banking account." 

There is another fearful calamity by which the 
South Australian Farmer is yearly exposed to. 
Every summer some part of the colony is devastated 
by Bush Fires, From the intense heat and dry- 
ness of the grass, the slighest spark will set the 
country side in flames, and it is most difficult to 
stop a large fire of this description. In the early 
part of 1859, most of the best districts of the colony 
were laid waste. The loss was estimated at 
£20,000, and a public subscription from door to 
door was instituted to assist the poor burnt out 
farmers and others. As yet, I believe, no Insurance 
Company will take these risks, or the farmers can- 
not afford to pay the high premiums demanded, and 
in consequence they are annually exposed to the 
misery of being burnt out. In one day the labour 
of perhaps months is entirely lost. Many farmers 
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have a vineyard in addition to their farm, and 
even without a bush fire the hot winds can destroy 
in a few hours their hopes of a grape harvest, as 
the description of January 21, 1860, will prove 
that. Dr. Schomburgh, (brother to the celebrated 
traveller Sir Bobert Schomburgh British Consul at 
Siam), who had a large vineyard not far from Gaw- 
ler Town, has seen a large quantity of grapes which 
were green on the Thursday of one week, utterly 
withered and brown by the following Sunday, and 
the leaves literally burnt through. 

I know a poor agricultu^st who experienced all 
the vicissitudes of emigrating to a fine climate 
and fertile country, as the first season he was washed 
outy the second d^ied out, and the third burnt out. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS OP SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

It does not require any prophetic inspiration to 
form a very probable estimate of the future pros- 
pects of South Australia ; at least, from any in- 
dividual who has not a monetary interest in its de- 
velopment. The conductors of the press, in their 
disinterestedness, may still indulge in the dream of 
the germe of a mighty empire — the usurer system- 
atically cry up a locality, where his per-centages 
are so respectable— ^ the land-jobber naturally extol 
a place where he can screw a few extra pounds out 
of the hard-working ; but the reflecting man on the 
spot, who has no such potent reasons to bias his 
judgment, will certainly arrive at far different con- 
clusions from the classes I have mentioned. 

The principles on which the colony was founded 
were to serve a class interest. 

In the early days, everything was done to for- 
word the interest of speculators, in the way of ad- 
vertising ; pjiid panegyrics ; high moral views ; and 
universal philanthropy. 

Such a virtuous commercial Utopia had never 
been heard of before ; and many rushed off in havste, 
to enjoy perfect freedom, and found the reality in 
the shape of 20 per cent, for loans, endless litiga- 
tion, extraordinary corruption, and universal bank- 
ruptcy. Six years after its formation, the model 
colony underwent the interesting process of being 
tokitewasked ; and if the British government had 
not come forward, and supported their poor trans- 
ported relation, and liberally bestowed other peo- 
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pie's money for the shipwrecked colony, South Aus- 
tralia would probably have gently collapsed for a 
few years. After twenty-four years of a chequered 
career, what is the present position of the colony ? 
Are the 127,000 inhabitants in temporal pros- 
perity ? Do they feel a pride in their adopted 
home ? Let their own statistics reply ; let the 
statistics of crime, of commercial morality, destitu- 
tion, and disease reply ! A small community, with 
3,364 cases tried by the magistrates, and 141 in- 
quests held in one year, A virtuous antipathy by 
a colonial population to pay their small debts is sig- 
nificantly shown by the fact that seven thousand 
two hundred and thirty-one cases were heard and de- 
termined in one year on the civil side of the local 
courts, for claims for money not exceeding £30, in 
a population, of whom less than 30,000 are adult 
males, according to the government statistics. 

The political condition of South Australia is an 
anomaly. 

A so-called upper class, possessing money, but 
without dignity, and only partial education ; a lower 
class, without money, with less education, with 
the privileges of universal suffrage and vote by bal- 
lot. A limited middle class, many of whom eschew 
politics in disgust, as the cliqueism and greed of one 
class has been too notorious, and the ignorance and 
political incapacity of the other only too apparent. 
The political apathy of many is shown by the fact, 
that at the last election in South Australia for the 
Upper House,, only 2,223 out of 13,000 electors on 
the roll exercised the suffrage. 

It is not impossible that in a few years there will 
be paid Members of Parliament in South Australia, 
for that is the object of many patriots in the colony. 
It must be added., in extenuation of the motives of 
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these gentlemen, that many are very moderate in 
their demands and quite willing to devote their 
services to the country for the consideration of 
£200 per annum, and some even less, with a proviso 
that part must be paid in advance. This is known 
to he necessary, as one patriot had got previously 
elected on the principle, that he should be paid for 
his services, if his constituants thought his views 
liberal enough ; but as no money was paid in ad- 
vance, the poor member, owing to the state of his 
credit in the colony at the time, had obliged to be 
introduced at the bar of the house in his usual gar- 
ments, viz., corduroy trousers, a coat in the last 
stage of what is commonly termed " Seediness," and 
a vest originally of many colours, which, through 
the process of age, seemed all to have run into one. 

If the people are only temperate in their actions, 
and combine to break the land monopoly, and com- 
pel the land to be sold at its real value, it may pro- 
duce partial prosperity to the deserving classes, and 
lessen the gains of those whose aim it has been 
simply to accumulate profits without considering the 
well-being of the community at large. 

At the present time the Squatters are becoming 
richer, and each year it becomes more difficult for a 
small capitalist to do any thing in the sheep or 
cattle line of business. The capitalists and land- 
owners gains are increasing, owing to the abundance 
of labourers, who are compelled to cultivate their 
lands, and thereby give it a market value. Mining 
pursuits are extending, but these may enrich a few ; 
but owing to the precarious nature of the specula- 
tion, the people in general will be little benefitted. 
The hopes of the agriculturists are daily becoming 
worse, for their customers are diminishing, and the 
population of the province is not increasing. Sup- 
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•posing South Australia can raise a large surplus be- 
yond the wants of its own scanty population, where 
will a market be found to dispose of it at a profit ? 
The only profitable customers South Australia has 
had, have been the colonists of Victoria, who were 
obliged to import considerably, owing to the en- 
grossing gold pui'suits of that colony, which caused 
agriculture to be partially neglected. 

The cultivation of the land in Victoria is now 
progressing to such an extent, that it is probable, in 
a year or two, the colony will require no produce 
from South Australia. 

I have only to add, that South Australia does 
not possess one deep or completely navigable river 
in the entire extent of 300,000 square miles ; and 
perhaps there is not another country in the world, of 
such extent in the temperate zone, in the same 
infehcitous predicament. 

A geologist of reputation was formerly engaged 
to endeavour to find traces of gold in the colony, 
but his report gave no hopes that South Australia 
will be distinguished for gold discoveries. 

In conclusion, I have merely to state, that I hope 
this small volume will afford amusement as well as 
practical information ; and as the writer has only 
the cause of truth to forward, and is the partisan of 
no particular colony, he^ can conscientiously and 
disinterestedly give his impressions of a country, 
which, after mature deliberation, and after travelling 
through many lands, he would individually, choose 
last of all, as a permanent home. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

SOUTH ArSTEALIAir LTEIC POETET. 

The following is the original Song of Australia, for 
which a prize of £10 10s. was awarded : — 

THE SONG OF AUSTEALIA. 



Theee is a land where summer skies 
Are gleaming with a thousand dyes ; 
Blending in witching harmonies 
And grassy knoll, and forest height 
Are flushing in the rosy light, 
And all above is azure bright — 

Australia. 

There is a land where honey flows, 
Where laughing corn luxuriant grows — 
Land of the myrtle and the rose : 
On hill and plain the clust'ring vine 
Are gushing out with purple wine, 
And cups are quaffed to thee and thine — 

Australia. 

There is a land where treasures shine 
Deep in the dark unfathomed mine, 
For worshippers at Mammon's shrine ; 
Where gold lies hid, and rubies gleam. 
And fabled wealth no more doth seem 
The idle fancy of a dream — 

Australia. 
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There is a land where homesteads peep 
From sunny plain and woodland steep, 
And love and joy bright vigils keep ; 
Where the glad voice of childish glee 
Is mingling with the melody 
Of natiire*s hidden minstrelsy — 

Australia. 

There is a land where floating free, 
From mountain top to girdling sea, 
A proud flag waves exultingly, 
And freedom's sons the banner bear ; 
No shackled slave can breathe the air : 
Fairest of Britain's daughters fair — 

Australia. 



THE OEiaiNAL SONa OF AUSTBALIA, 
(Of which the Gawlxb Peize Poem is evidently a Parody.) 



There is a land where summer skies 
Are scorching out a million eyes, 
Blinding with itching agonies ; 
And burnt up field and treeless height 
Are glaring in the fiery light. 
And all of us must dress in white ! 

Australia ! 

There is a land where money goes 
Not half so far as we suppose — - 
Land of dear boots and dearer clothes ! 
On many a plain the clust'ring vine 
Is spoilt — into colonial wine, 
Which miakes us quaff some med-i-cine ! 

Australia ! 
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There is a land where treasures shine 
Deep in the dark deceitfol mine, 
" Wheal Humhngs done at four-and-nine ! " 
"Where gold lies hid, and if you deem 
You'll get it out, 'twill quickly seem 
The idle fancy of a dream — 

Australia ! 

There is a land where hot winds sweep, 
And where musquitos murder sleep. 
And make us all night vigils keep. 
While the sad voice and wakeful sigh 
Are mingling with the melody 
Of humming, hidden minstrelsy ! 

Australia ! 

There is a land which might he free 
From care, and want and misery, 
And rear her children happily ; 
But greedy eyes have marked her fair, 
And warlike rumours fill the air, — 
Take care ! Australia — Beware — 

Australia. 



The Song which will probably take the prize, if any 
patriots offer one, for a truthful Song on South 
Australia. 

THE SONG or ArSTBALIA. 



Theee is a land that's very hot. 
And calls are made on pint and pot, 
By lucky swells who've money got ; 
Where ginger beer, and lemon kale, 
And Hobson's stout, and Bass's aje, 
Meet always with a ready sale — 

Australia. 
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There is a land where money gwfes 
In stubbing thistles set in rows ; 
Land of the burnt-out farmers' woes. 
On hill and dale the want of rain 
Has damped our sanguine hopes of gain, 
And makes the gardeners swear again — 

Australia ! 

There is a land where agents shine, 
In puffing shares of wondrous mine, 
Which turns out always " very fine : *' 
Wliere cash is scarce, bills overdue. 
And bailiffs often visit you. 
And whitewash bounds the pleasing view — 

Australia ! 

There is a land where hovels peep 
From na^w lanes, and many a heap 
Of broken bottles make infants weep ; 
Where the shrill yelp of half-starved dogs, 
And the deep bass of bloated frogs. 
Make concert-rooms of pools and bogs — 

Australia ! 

There is a land where rising high 
Dust and rubbish and pebbles fly. 
Warning you always to " mind your eye ;" 
Where tenants bolt without paying the rent, 
And debtors pay claims with five per cent., 
And this is the land I've always meant — 

Australia. 
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The following is the production of a Clerical 
Gentleman resident in South Australia : — 

PATBIOTIC SONG. 



Leap on ye Kangaroos ! 

Glide away ye wild Emus ! 

Croak on ye Cockatoos ! — 

Do not cease. 

Let each mountain hoar, and each dusty plain 

Ee-echo to the spirit-stirring strain- 
Advance Australia ! 

Let each bushman far remote, 
Pull his beard and clear his throat ; 
Raise his rough but joyous^ote 

To the strain. 
Let old Neptune in his glee, 
Bear the song from sea to sea — 

Advance Australia ! 

Tell all lands of vine-clad hills, 

Of cold, gushing wintry rills ; 

Breathe not of homesteads and flour mills 

Left alone ! 
Tell not of poverty and strife — 
Of the tears of child or wife — 

Flowing on, ever on ! 

Tell not of " plotting " in high places — 
Of sneers and wild grimaces. 
By grave men in their places — 

" In the House." 
Of speculation in each street, 
Neighbour, friend, and foe to cheat — 

Advance Australia ! 
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T^ Austria, Eussia, France, 
Not to lead their hosts a dance ; 
Nor to cause their steeds to prance 

On our shore ; 
Tell each of heroic Volunteers, 
Dismissing woman's darkest fears, 

By untried hravery ! 

Point to Archers sweet and fair, 
Well-trained and free from care ; 
Taught to spHt a skull, or hair, 

At distance meet ; 
Who can thread the mazes of the danc< 
M'^ho can smile as at a glance — 

Heroes at their feet I 

Oh ! Australia, land of hope — 
Where amhition has full scope. 
On each hill and sunny slope, 

To expand. 
Where wild freedom ever ranges — 
Where vile hate it oft estranges — 

Advance Australia ! 



A FEAGMEKT. 



There is a land of lands the pride, 
Where storms of dust sweep fierce and wide. 
Where hot winds tan the very hide 

Of man and beast — 
Where apples roast upon the tree, 
A land devoid of Minstrelsy — 

South Australia ! 

JINIS. 



Kswga8Tlb-ov-Tthx : 
Fbuttbd bt Smith & Soir, 49, Sidb. 
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